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Kende Galleries AT GIMBEL BROTHERS 


UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE 


Jay Gould saxsion 


579 Fifth Avenue, at 47th Street (sale on the premises) 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY MASTERS OF THE 19th CENTURY 


Courbet .. Daubigny .. Diaz .. Dupre .. Millet .. Rousseau . . Detaille .. Meissonier 
Bonheur .. Vibert .. Gerome .. Munkcazy . . Schreyer 


STATELY FURNISHINGS EXEMPLIFYING THE SPLENDOR OF A FIFTH AVENUE MANSION 


The estate of Finley Johnson Shepard, inherited from Helen Gould Shepard and 
Jay Gould, sold by order of Charles C. Hutt, executor 


EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 9 (daily 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.) 
PUBLIC SALE ON THE PREMISES, November 12, 13, and 14 e Deluxe Catalogue, $1 


ADMISSION BY CARD ONLY (apply to Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers, 
33rd Street and Broadway) 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Near Sighted Patriotism 


. than two years ago Vice President Wallace, then 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, was busy plowing 
under corn, cotton, cattle and hogs under the hasty premise 
that such an artificial program would benefit the farmers 
by putting supply and demand on more friendly terms. We 
know now, since Pearl Harbor, that it would have been bet- 
ter for the farmers and the nation if the Government had 
conserved rather than destroyed its food reserves. 

The same type of short-range thinking has cropped up in 
widely scattered sections as part of the scrap metal drive. In 
several cities it has been seriously suggested that certain 
bronze statues be melted down for armaments, with all the 
impassioned earnestness of a-Salem fanatic. These suggestions 
usually come from moderns who hate conservative art or from 
conservatives who loath modernism more than they do the Fas- 
cists, Naturally, there evolves the question, who will judge 
what is art and what is scrap? If, during the Franco-German 
war of 1870, the citizens of Aix had been asked to collect 
scrap canvas, the chances are there would be fewer Cézannes 
today. 

It is true that some of our statues in public places are 
terrifically bad (like Paul Manship’s Prometheus in Rocke- 
feller Center Plaza). Instead of melting them, let us remove 
them to less conspicuous places and surround them with trees 
and shrubs. So many things are being destroyed in the world 
today, that it just goes against the grain for any. work 
of art, no matter its parentage, to suffer a similar fate. After 
all, didn’t we condemn Hitler for burning books his little 


brain couldn’t understand? 
* * * 


It was an unfortunate mistake last week when Laurence 
P. Roberts, director of the Brooklyn Museum, donated two 
dozen Japanese swords, scabbards and decorative hand quards 
to the New York City salvage drive. Mr. Roberts meant to 
spur the public to dig for household and other less dramatic 
scrap, but his gesture was an error, as the Municipal Art 
Society was quick to point out. Ely Jacques Kahn, president 
of the Society, issued the following statement to the New 
York Times: 

“We are fighting for the preservation of our way of living 
and our culture. Part of that cultural inheritance consists of 
works of art that in an impassioned moment tend to be 
thrown into the scrap heap because the artist happened to 
be Japanese, German or Italian by birth. The actual scrap 
value of such articles is negligible and their replacement, 
particularly in the case of objects of actual artistic value, 
impossible.” Mr. Kahn also mentioned the scrapping by a 
Washington college of a 4th century lantern, given by the 
Emperor of Japan in appreciation of an alumnus who built 
the first railroad in Japan. 

Mr. Roberts is an intelligent and liberal museum leader. 
He did not scrap the Japanese swords for any of the above 
reasons. As he explained to a Times reporter, the Brooklyn 
Museum has many such items and will never miss the 
“spares” that were discarded, However, that does not alter 
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the fact that works of art were destroyed. It would have 
been better for Brooklyn to have given its “spares” intact 
to any one of the smaller museums that are less fortunate 
and wealthy. 


Transplanted Talent 


AS FRANK CasPERS points out in the “Fifty-Seventh Street 

in Review” section on pages 20-21, the New York exhibi- 
tion front was dominated last fortnight by European artists, 
most of them refugees from Hitler’s New Order. In line with 
this mass exodus of culture, one wonders: “What effect will 
the American environment have on these artists. Already we 
have part of the answer. 

George Grosz, brilliant and bitter satirist from Germany, 
has lost his savagery and paints with a decided American 
feeling and understanding of the dignity of the free man; 
Léger and Zadkine, Paris intellectuals, continue without per- 
ceptible change in their personal experiments; while Joseph 
Floch, formerly prominent in Austria, seems to have been 
somewhat overwhelmed by the change. His recent show in 
New York revealed that his roots had not found much nutri- 
ment in the new soil. What will be the reaction of others? 

Out in Chicago, C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News advances 
the same query. “In the new atmosphere,” he writes, “George 
Grosz began sketching the people he saw strolling in Cen- 
tral Park, and found, probably to his own amazement, that 
while his hand still drew grotesqueries, the bitterness was 
gone and a spirit positively kindly, even if still debunking, 
had taken its place. 

“It will be interesting to watch what Marc Chagall, greatest 
of Jewish painters, will do with New York’s Lower East Side, 
once he begins to feel at home. 

“Then there is Max Ernst, the German Surrealist, who 
drew on the Medieval horror legends of Germany as did 
Goethe and Hauff. Wonder how he’ll react to his matter-of- 
fact, sane new environment?” 

On the other hand, it will be just as intriguing to watch 
the effect of the emigrees on our native stock of artists. So 
far there has been little to note, but that condition is prob- 
ably only temporary. We shall see. 


“Art of This Century” 


eo ART NEWS of the fortnight in New York City was 

the opening of Peggy Guggenheim’s museum devoted to 
the “Art of This Century” (see page 8). Housing a collection 
of front-rank European moderns installed in a “spatial-ex- 
hibition” manner, the new gallery adds a most effective touch 
to the International atmosphere that has lately descended on 
Gotham. By comparison the average American museum ap- 
pears as formal as the interior of a Puritan church. 

Imagination, that precious commodity in museum show- 
manship, runs riot, born of the untrammeled ideas of Fred- 
erick J. Kiesler, architect-designer. For example, there are 
no frames on the exhibited pictures. Claims Mr. Kiesler: 
“When primitive man carved and painted the walls of his 
cave, no frames or borders cut off his works of art from space 
or life—the same spaces, the same life that flowed around 
his animals, his demons, and himself.” 

The Surrealist gallery, which is the keynoter of this un- 
usual public institution, uses curved walls throughout, per- 
mitting “better spatial relationship between architecture, ex- 
hibits and spectators.” Fatigue is solved by mobile seats. In 
another gallery triangular suspension columns are used for 
the fastening of paintings. A spiral wheel shows in a con- 
tinuous flow 14 pictures by Marcel Duchamp. 

It’s all rather disturbing to the traditional mind, but there 
is one undeniable virtue the new museum has: you will not 


be bored within its walls. 
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-THE READERS COMMENT 





Criticizes Taubes 

Str: I have read with interest your 
editorial concerning Frederic Taubes’ lat- 
est book, “You Don’t Know What You 
Like.” I have not yet read the -book,. but 
from your report, the entire tone of it 
from the title on down suggests certain 
fascist contemporaries of ours with whom 
we are in current disagreement. They 
also give their people explicit rules by 
which they may think and live. Their 
people don’t know what they like, either. 
They know only what their dictator likes. 
‘ I was especially interested in Taubes’ 
comments which you reported concerning 
social protest art and slum subjects. He 
may possibly mean that we have no art- 
ists as yet who are great enough to do 
those subjects effectively. However, the 
statement, “The introduction of signs and 
lettering into a painting is usually a 
transgression against good taste” is a 
little dogmatic. If Taubes means that 
such subjects are not proper material for 
art and if the public believes him, then 
art will continue to stay in musty mu- 
seums presided over by old ladies at tea. 

It has seemed to some people for some 
time that the function of the artist is to 
interpret life as he sees it, not life in a 
vacuum, but the life being lived every- 
where before his eyes. If he wishes to 
choose such subjects as nude women on 
couches which have been approved for 
art since Titian’s time, that is his privi- 
lege. But if he sees 20th Century matters 
in a 20th Century way, it is likewise his 
privilege to interpret them if he sees fit. 
If we had no road signs in America, but 
had heard that they existed in some quaint 
Mexican village, we would all go across 
the border to see them. Whether we like 
them or whether we don’t, they are a 
blatant and thoroughly characteristic sign 
of the profit motive at work in 20th Cen- 
tury America. If 20th Century artists have 
something they wish to say about this, 
a democracy concedes them the right to 
say it. 

-KENNETH WASHBURN, Ithaca. 

Knows He Doesn't Like Taubes 

Sm: Any person who puts up his little 
pet likes and dislikes in a book, it seems, 
establishes himself as a critic. Ridiculous! 
I thought we stopped arguing about tech- 
nique long ago, but we still have our 
Taubes. What hurts me is that people 
are going to take all this nonsense seri- 
ously, and right away we are going to 
have a lot more critics on our hands. The 
only purpose this book is going to serve 
is that it will mess things up a little 
more. As for Taubes, I challenge him to a 
critical debate about any picture or group 
of pictures he may choose, and let’s see 
how his paint quality and illumination 
yardstick holds up then. The title of his 
book should read “You Don’t Know What 
I Like.” And who cares. 


—Boris WoLF, Brooklyn. 


A Question of Friendship 
Sir: In the October 15 issue of DIGEST 
there is an article on Thomas Anshutz. 
The opening lines are erroneous and mis- 
leading. Eakins was made to suffer so 
much by those people he had befriended 
that I am filled with the most intense 
indignation when I see one of them clas- 
sified as a “devoted friend.” The acid 
test of true friendship is loyalty and in 
this Anshutz seems to have been deplor- 
ably lacking. 
—CHARLES BREGLER, Philadelphia. 
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Helen Boswell, Associate Editor 


Chicago Continues 
American Annual 


WHILE a few American art institu- 
tions have taken the easier way out 
and gone into eclipse for the duration, 
many others, realizing more realistic- 
ally their public duty as morale bas- 
tions, have resolved to carry-on in the 
face of any and all difficulties. If em- 
battled Britain, separated from Nazi 
guns by only the English Channel, can 
continue the Royal Academy, they rea- 
son, why can’t America, 3,000 miles 
away? One such museum is the Art 
Institute of Chicago, whose courage- 
ous director, Daniel Catton. Rich, an- 
nounces the opening of its 53rd Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture as scheduled before Pearl 
Harbor (Oct. 28 to Dec. 10). 

The exhibition, chosen entirely by in- 
vitation, is composed of 236 paintings 
and 43 pieces of sculpture. This care- 
fully selected display, according to Di- 
rector Rich, “demonstrates that Amer- 
ican artists, now cut off from Europe, 
are gaining their maturity in their own 
way in a purely individual manner.” 
Also, “the American artist is digging 
deeper into the life in his own country 
and expressing his ideas with more 
force than ever before.” 

Six prizes and four honorable men- 
tions, totalling $2,500, were awarded by 
a distinguished jury composed of Frank- 
lin C. Watkins, Jerry Farnsworth, John 
O’Connor, Jr. (acting director of the 
Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts), Jose 
de Creeft and Oronzio Maldarelli. 

Edward Hopper of New York was 
voted the Ada S. Garrett prize of $750, 
for Night Hawks, a simplified, striking 
painting of a “short-order” lunchroom 
in the wee hours. The long, horizontal 
abstract design of the lunchroom is set 
in a warm background of the city street 
in green, red and dark gray. It has 
been acquired by the Institute’s Friends 
of American Art Collection. 

Once again the Frank G. Logan Med- 
al and $500 Prize went to a sculpture. 
The winner: Alfeo Faggi, famous Wood- 
stock sculptor, whose bronze From the 
Cross, portraying the figure of Christ 
being let down from the cross by three 
women. The modeling is characteristic 
of Faggi’s expert simplification and the 
patina is an effective warm brown. 
The piece is owned by Sylvia’ Shaw 
Judson, Chicago sculptor. 

Peppino Mangravite, New York paint- 
er who proved a popular success as a 
teacher on the Institute staff last sea- 
son, was awarded the Norman Wait 
Harris silver medal and $500 for his 
painting Deliverance, showing a woman 
fleeing in a storm while protecting a 
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Night Hawks: Epwarp Hopper. Garrett Prize of $750 


baby held in her arms. Like most of 
Mangravite’s work his winning canvas 
is romantic in feeling, sure in tech- 
nique. Its fluently handled colors are 
purple, green, brown and white, all 
luscious in their effect. 

Raymond Breinin’s He Walks Alone 
(reproduced in the October 1, DiGEsT) 
took the Norman Wait Harris bronze 
medal and $300 prize. Breinin, promin- 
ent young Chicago painter, here depicts 


From the Cross: ALFEo Facci (Bronze) 
Awarded Logan Prize 





a group of people in the lower right 
facing the solitary figure of Christ 
walking on a bridge to the left. Colors 
are blue, gray, brown and tan. Julian 
Levi of New York won the $250 M. V. 
Kohnstamm prize with Wellfleet Har- 
bor. Done in reds, brown, tan, green 
and blue, it is one of the best of the 
artist’s lonely seascapes. The Bertha 
Aberle Florsheim $100 prize for a paint- 
ing by a Chicago artist not previously 
a winner went to Thelma Slobe, for 
her local city scene, East on St. James. 

The Institute’s Committee on Paint- 
ing and Sculpture awarded the Martin 
B. Cahn $100 prize to David Bekker of 
Chicago for The Cabalist, showing a 
bearded man hovering over rooftops. 
The Alumni Association voted the 
French Memorial Gold Medal to Sid- 
ney Laufman of South Carolina, for 
his harmoniously toned Southern land- 
scape, Field of Broom. 

Four honorable mentions were dis- 
tributed by the jury. Joseph Hirsch took 
the honor in portrait and figure work 
with his Prisoner—a dramatic compo- 
sition of a Nazi soldier being questioned 
by his captors (probably Russian). The 
hands of the interviewer appearing in 
the left corner add a telling note (re- 
produced on the cover of this issue of 
the Dicest). Honorable mention in land- 
scape went to Charles M. West, Jr., for 
his seascape, The Narrows. Among the 
architectural subjects, the mention win- 
ner was Virginia Cuthbert for her Poul- 
try Market, a clean-cut, amusing side- 
light on a corner shop. In the strong 
sculpture section, the honorable men- 
tion was accorded Lillian Landis for 
her head in rose marble called Athena. 

The war theme makes frequent ap- 
pearances on the Institute’s walls. Aside 
from the Hirsch winner, George Grosz 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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Stone City: GRANT Woop. Lent by Joslyn Memorial 


Chicago Honors Memory of Grant Wood 


GRANT Woop, one of the three most 
important pioneers in the American 
Scene movement of the early thirties, 
is being honored at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, where the second most com- 
prehensive exhibition of his work pro- 
vides the main feature of the Institute’s 
53rd American Annual. It is fitting that 
the Chicago Art Institute should pay 
such tribute to the famous Iowa artist 
so soon after his death last February, 
for Chicago was aesthetically shrewd 
enough to buy his greatest painting, 
American Gothic, a decade ago. 

Brought together from public and 
private collections all over the country 
are 29 oils, five watercolors and 14 
drawings. Only three of the exhibits, 
all drawings, come from the estate of 
the artist, for Wood was in the best- 
seller class from the day American 
Gothic brought him his first national 
fame in 1930. For example, here are a 
few of the best known exhibits together 
with their lenders: Daughters of the 
American Revolution (Edward G. Rob- 
inson), Death on Ridge Road (Cole 
Porter), Fall Plowing (Marshall Field), 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere (Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Gooch), Woman With Plant 
(Cedar Rapids Art Association), Arbor 
Day (King Vidor), Parson Weems’ Fa- 
ble (John P. Marquand), Stone City 
(Joslyn Memorial), Spring in Town 
(Swope Galiery), Birthplace of Herbert 
Hoover (Gardner Cowles, Jr.), and Din- 
ner for Threshers (George M. Moffett). 

As was the case with the larger 
Grant Wood show held in Chicago at 
the Lakeside Press Galleries in 1935, 
several early works are included for 
contrast. Mostly they are loaned by 
David Fuller, Nan Wood Graham (his 
sister) and others who knew the Iowa 
farm boy who returned from Bohemia 
to paint essentially American scenes 
with overtones of Peter Breughel and 
Currier & Ives. With the exception of 
Currants, done when the artist was 15, 
the watercolors are all dated 1940 and 
come from the collection of Reeves 
Lewenthal and Maurice J. Liederman. 

Because Grant Wood committed the 


grievous sins of stressing subject and 
promoting regionalism he felt during 
his late years the full wrath of the in- 
ternational ivory-towerists. To them he 
was only a “graphic” artist; to others 
he was a gifted and sincere painter. It 
is still too early to make a reliable es- 
timate of Grant Wood's stature among 
his contemporaries. However, some of 
the catalogue comments by Park Rin- 
ard, the author chosen by the artist 
to write his biography, seem entirely 
acceptable: 

“Through his paintings, Grant Wood 
spoke directly to the people as few 
artists have in our time. His was a 
people’s art, and so he intended it to 
be. .. . His regionalism was not a nar- 
row aesthetic dogma or a chauvinistic 
slogan. It was simply the common sense 
of the creative man, the reiteration of 
an old truth valid in any time and 
place. Wood urged young artists to 
paint out of their own life experience, 
and reminded them that their richest 
material was apt to lie close at hand. 

“His world was a small, homely, in- 


GRANT Woop 


(1892-1942) 





timate world seen with quaint humor 
and affectionate understanding. His 
method was one of understatement, and 
his special quality of vision was to find 
in commonplace, familiar things the 
greater meanings of life.” 

Said Wood of his aesthetic purpose: 
“I want to express something about life 
that will be intelligible to the average 
factual-minded person.” Chicago’s me- 
morial exhibition proves he attained his 
objective. 


Gallic Masters 


THE LILIENFELD GALLERIES have as- 
sembled a group of French canvases 
with which to initiate the season. Most 
of them are examples that have not 
been seen before in this country; the 
exhibits are by artists, however, whose 
works are as well known as those of 
Henry Ford, (to Nov. 15). 

An impressive piece is a fairly large 
Monet, Venice, rich and liquidly brushed. 
The sunny dreaminess of this famous 
Italian city of canals is effectively re- 
created. Monet here brings his subject 
into clearer focus than was sometimes 
his habit. 

Viaminck is presented by several late 
landscapes, rich and creamy in texture, 
and (in Path Through Forest) notable 
for lustrous jewelled greens. Off-setting 
these canvases is an early Vlaminck 
still life which for Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram is the most inter- 
esting item in the show. It is, she 
wrote, “compounded of sharp, staccato 
brushstrokes in greens and blues that 
give the thing a quality at once shim- 
mering and solid.” Miss Genauer also 
found praise for the Kisling, which, 
instead of this artist’s usual “brassi- 
ness,” was characterized by an “appeal- 
ing delicacy and quiet elegance.” Cha- 
gall and Modigliani are included through 
typical canvases of high calibre. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tri- 
bune approved the Monet and Vlaminck 
landscapes (“they are all excellent’), 
but he dismissed the Lilienfeld Renoir 
as “negligible.” The Derain portraits 
confirmed for Cortissoz his earlier judg- 
ment that although the artist is an 
Ecole de Paris man, he still has “one 
foot in the camp of tradition.” The 
same applies to some extent in the case 
of Souverbie, “as is evidenced by the 
sound drawing in his Mother and Daugh- 
ter.” By the same artist is Above the 
Clouds, a dynamically composed work 
in which two figures are seated on a 
sky-high architectural abutment. 


Needed Elsewhere 


Priorities have postponed the comple- 
tion of the monument to Theodore 
Roosevelt which was to have been un- 
veiled on his birthday in Boone, Iowa, 
last week. The 4,000 pounds of bronze 
required to cast it were denied Vin- 
cenzo Miserendino, the sculptor, even 
though he had ordered and paid for 
them last fall. 

But Miserendino, according to a New 
York Times report, is not displeased. 
“If Theodore Roosevelt were alive to- 
day, he himself wouldn’t permit his 
statue to be cast in bronze if the metal 
could be used to serve his country,” 
Mr. Miserendino stated. And so the 
monument will remain in its plaster 
stage for the duration. 
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Miles of String 


SURREALISM, like politics, makes for 
strange bed-fellows. Only in a surreal- 
ist exhibition such as that assembled 
in the ornate, pretentious Whitelaw 
Reid mansion in New York could the 
untutored primitivism of Morris Hirsh- 
field hang on equal terms with the 
suave sophisticated work of Yves Tan- 
guy, the fiery brilliance of Matta or 
the knowing distortion of Kurt Selig- 
mann. But in this show, organized by 
the Coordinating Council of French Re- 
lief Societies, even the American In- 
dian finds a place—alongside Picasso, 
Chagall, Dali, Calder, Delvaux, Klee, 
Breton, Duchamp and Max Ernst. 

To bind all these seemingly disparate 
elements into a show, Marcel Duchamp 
got hold of 16 miles of white string and 
wove a geometric semi-cacoon which 
provided the proper labyrinthine at- 
mosphere and served both to unify the 
exhibition and to awe the visitor. 


“Most of the assembled paintings,” 
writes Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, “will be viewed through this 
quasi-geometrical string mesh, save by 
those spectators who are intrepid enough 
to reach closer proximity by means of 
certain strategically distributed apera- 
tures. But to get that close need not be 
deemed essential, for a surrealist pic- 
ture can transmit its message just as 
well through string, and the impact may 
even seem enhanced when it is called 
upon to do so.” 


Surrealism through the string made 
quite an impact on Critic Jewell, who 
returned (dazed it is to be presumed) 
to his office, and, after his head cleared, 
wrote a long essay on the topic. It 
is Jewell’s contention that, despite the 
cult’s insistence, surrealism did not rise 
up Phoenix-like out of the ashes of 
burned-out Dada. In his opinion “the 
news of Dada’s demise, like that of 
Mark Twain’s, was greatly exagger- 
ated,” and perhaps “a high percentage 
of what we now call Surrealism could 
quite properly be called Dada instead.” 

“There appears, however,” Jewell con- 
tinued, “to be a rather salient differ- 
ence, for whereas Dada was animated 
by a true and even, in its way, a pro- 
found political motivation, the art of 
this category that we see produced 
now is merely a kind of academic ex- 
ercise, exploiting over and over again 
superficial aspects and having no roots 
in more creatively summoned experi- 
ence.” 

Robert M. Coates in The New Yorker 
gave the show a discerning review. Al- 
luding to the 16 miles of string, he 
wrote: “However fresh and high-spir- 
ited the concocters of the notion may 
have been when they started the job, 
they must have been pretty well tired 
of it by the time they finished, and my 
point is that much the same can be 
said of the ‘official’ surrealist move- 
ment. That, too, has grown tired and 
tedious and a little repetitive. 

“It’s no accident, I think, that in the 
current collection the quality of the 
work increases almost uniformly as one 
goes back toward the beginnings of the 
movement ... while the more recent 
work lies generally on a far lower crea- 
tive level. 

“This isn’t true in all instances, nat- 
urally. There are still men of inventive 
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Return of the Useless: GeorGE BELLows (Oil) 


Bellows’ War Picture Recalls 1918 Tragedy 


IN viEW of recent collaborationist de- 
velopments in Vichy, it might help the 
cause of the United Nations if Pierre 
Laval were to visit the H. V. Allison 
Galleries in New York, where George 
Bellows’ Return of the Useless is now 
on exhibition, along with several other 
important canvases by this American 
master. Maybe then the French Quis- 
ling would be less willing to sell his 
people into Nazi chains. 

Back in 1918, shortly before our side 
won the First World War and then dis- 
sipated its victory in a 21-year truce, 
Bellows painted one of the most tragic 
documents in the history of American 
art and called it Return of the Useless. 
In that war, as in this, Germany treated 
her conquered as unhuman slaves, forced 
them to work to exhaustion in arma- 
ment factories and, in the end, re- 
turned their broken bodies f. o. b. Em- 
ploying all his talent to depict the in- 
tense actuality of an event felt but not 
seen, Bellows in this large canvas re- 
corded with telling dramatic power the 
home-coming of some of these drained 
creatures. Along with Edith Cavell, it 
stands today as a peak performance 
by this painter. 

Emily Genauer, World-Telegram crit- 


mind connected with the school—Max 
Ernst, André Masson, Matta, Mird, and 
so on—and the majority of these are 
well represented. Matta has his scin- 
tillating La Terre Est un Homme on 
view, Masson his grandiose Meditations 
on an Oak Leaf, and Ernst a canvas 
called Marriage of Light and Darkness, 
which is in his best mood of bland and 
devious nightmare. With the exception 
of Ernst, though, the work of these men 
seems to take them more and more out 
of the scope of the movement, and the 
school’s lesser figures content them- 
selves with devout, unimaginative imi- 
tation.” 


ic, says of this painting: “It’s a tragic, 
frightening, moving and fantastically 
timely work. It is also a most remark- 
able piece of painting. The brilliant 
lighting on the side of the old red box 
car, the amazing expressiveness of the 
beautifully drawn broken bodies, the 
impotent fury of the crazed woman just 
stepping down from the car, make the 
canvas a great and unforgettable pic- 
ture.” And then she comments: “It is 
amazing how Bellows continues to grow 
in stature with each new exhibition of 
his work.” 


Aside from Return of the Useless, 
there are seven other paintings in the 
Allison exhibition. The stern counte- 
nance of Peter B. Olney looks from a 
side wall, almost as if he were repri- 
manding the Harvard Club for reject- 
ing the portrait after commissioning 
Bellows in 1915. In contrast, there is 
the gay, more subtly composed Tennis 
at Newport of 1920, filled with sunshine 
and a joyous quality of relaxation. 
Shore House, painted at Montauk Point 
in 1911, occupies, according to Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, “a 
place apart by virtue of its combination 
of truth and beauty.” 


The portrait of the artist’s daughter 
Anne contains all the tender under- 
standing of childhood that is a Bellows 
hallmark. In this large portrait father 
and daughter are very close. Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times agreed with 
Henry McBride of the Sun that Return 
of the Useless is too “theatrical,” and 
picked as his favorite Shore House: 
“this seems a sea more stirringly real 
than most of the seas (in oil) from 
Homer’s brush.” McBride selected The 
Teamster as “the outstanding success.”’ 

Cortissoz gave this summation: “Bel- 
lows was a stunning brushman, and 
everywhere in his wide range he exer- 
cised a warm feeling for human things.” 


é 
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Surrealist Gallery at Art of This Century 


Peggy Guggenheim Opens Modern Museum 


ONE of the most striking events of the 
past fortnight was the opening of Peggy 
Guggenheim’s new, sleekly functional 
gallery-museum called “Art of this Cen- 
tury.” Located at 30 West 57th Street, 
the gallery presents to the public the 
famous collection of Miss Guggenheim, 
wife of surrealist painter Max Ernst 
and one of the foremost connoisseurs of 
the art of the advanced modernists. 

The paintings, watercolors, sculp- 
tures, drawings and constructions fol- 
low the beam of modernism from cub- 
ism down through the eerily-lit corri- 
dors of surrealism. Though there are ex- 
hibits to make an academician scream, 
the cognoscenti will find all their fav- 
orites, and perhaps a few new idols. The 
four galleries are devoted respectively 


The Break of Day: Paut DELVAUx 


to cubist and abstract art, to surrealism 
(two galleries) and to special presenta- 
tions of work by individual artists. 
The installation, certainly the most 
spectacular in town, all but floored the 
critics. Designed by Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Frederick J. Kiesler, the installa- 
tion uses, in the abstract gallery, curv- 
ing walls of blue canvas drawn taut 
by rope lacing to ceiling and floor. Can- 
vases jut out from the wall with neither 
visible means of support nor frames. 
The surrealism gallery has concave 
walls of unfinished wood and a tricky 
lighting system that alternately lights 
up and darkens certain sets of exhibits. 
In one corner a large wheel may be 
turned to bring into view successive 
works by Marcel Duchamp, in another 





a whirring electric motor brings a series 
of small Klees into view for precisely 
ten seconds each (longer viewings may 
be secured by pressing a button). In 
the daylight gallery, actually a picture 
library, the spectator sits on a mobile 
stand, adjusts the display to suit him- 
self, and when finished with it, substi- 
tutes another from a built-in storage 
space. 


It is an exhibition in space. “These 
galleries,” explains Designer Kiesler, 
“are a demonstration of a changing 
world, in which the artist’s work stands 
forth as a vital entity in a spatial whole, 
and art stands forth as a vital link in 
the structure of a new myth.” The ar- 
rangement, if dramatic, is also func- 
tional, bringing the individual pieces 
into more intimate relationship with 
the spectator. 


Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram wrote that “in the surrealistic 
gallery, where you'll find pictures by 
Max Ernst, Dali, Carrington, Chagall, 
Chirico (lovely early ones), Delvaux, 
Fini, Masson, Miro and the rest, the 
effect of the curved unfinished wooden 
walls is most serene, conducive to easy, 
pleasant, stimulating examination of 
the works shown.” The library, she 
added, “is a wonderful idea.” She had 
only a “maybe” for the automatic dis- 
plays, and found that the triangular 
suspension columns of the abstract gal- 
lery got in the way, competing with can- 
vases by Picasso, Braque, Duchamp, 
Gris, Kandinsky, Léger, Ozenfant, Mon- 
drian and Pevsner for attention. 

Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the 
Times that Kiesler “has built the mu- 
seum in a truly miraculous way’”—‘“a 
rebel arrangement” in which art moves 
away from the walls out into the open. 
“Sometimes, thus liberated,” he con- 
tinued, “it looks faintly menacing—as 
if in the end it might prove that the 
spectator would be fixed to the wall and 
the art would stroll around making 
comments, sweet or sour as the case 
might be.” The show gave Jewell a 
“sense of wonders never ceasing,” and 
he advised his readers that Manhattan’s 
newest gallery was definitely a ‘‘must.” 

Henry McBride, urbane and witty crit- 
ic of the Sun, reported that Kiesler’s 
startling installation removed criticism 
from the exhibits (“which have been 
disputed at every turn by conventional 
people’) and in so doing, Kiesler, who 
says “We, the inheritors of chaos, must 
be the architects of a new unity,” has 
partially achieved his goal. 

Of the exhibits, McBride wrote: 

“The surrealist: and abstract artists 
are the ones we know already but Miss 
Guggenheim has chosen her examples 
with rare discrimination. The Max Ernst 
productions are likely to remain his 
best, as it is now difficult to see how he 
can go beyond his The Attirement of 
the Bride and his Antipope. Piet Mon- 
drian, ‘purest’ of all the abstract paint- 
ers, is at his best in the Ocean drawing, 
and Man Ray’s Rope Dancer is enough 
to make all Americans regret this art- 
ist’s expatriation. 

“So it goes all along the line. Miro, 
Picasso, Calder, Arp, Brancusi, Chirico, 
Salvador Dali, Breton, Léger, Juan Gris, 
Paul Klee, Lipschitz, Masson, Matta, 
Ozenfant, Picabia, Braque, Yves Tanguy, 
and Kurt Seligman, ‘unite,’ as Mr. Kies- 
ler puts it, very easily with the times 
we live in.” 
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What Is Art? 


KARL NIERENDORF, director of the 
Nierendorf Galleries, was asked so 
many times recently what kind of art 
he was going to show in his new gal- 
leries that, in sheer desperation, he 
answered, “Art, for heaven’s sake.” Not 
this or that kind, just art. And that’s 
the title of the show that initiates his 
stay in new quarters on 57th Street. 
On view is one work by each artist of 
the Nierendorf group. 

The question of art vs. kind carried 
Director Nierendorf’s mind further, and 
he decided to try and get some answers 
to that old, old query, “What is art?” 
He is willing to pay $300 for answers. 

Everyone is invited to send to Direc- 
tor Nierendorf his answer to the ques- 
tion, “Art, for heaven’s sake, has al- 
ways been, is now and forever will be 
what?” Fill in the dots with 
that fiery conviction you’ve nurtured 
ever since the day you were injected 
with the deadly virus of art enthusiasm. 
Address your contribution to Karl Nier- 
endorf, Nierendorf Galleries, 53 E. 57th 
Street, New York City. Prizes will con- 
sist of $100 in cash, $100 in original 
graphic art and $100 in silk screen 
prints. All valuable contributions will 
be published by the gallery. ° 


Why Art? 


While her elders are still debating 
the place of art in a world at war a 
17-year-old honor student at the New 
York High School of Music and Art, 
Barbara Stix, has this to say on the 
subject: “We are fighting not only to 
preserve our right to speak, read and 
worship as we please, but also for the 
liberty to create as we please.” Miss 
Stix, according to the New York Times, 
spoke before a meeting of the school. 

“If today we say that we must put 
away the arts until after the war be- 
cause they are luxuries,” she contin- 
ued, “we will have already lost a great 
struggle. The arts are not luxuries; 
they are the very substance of life.” 


Barbara’s audience included special 
guest Francis Henry Taylor, director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He applauded vigorously. 
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Antipope: Max Ernst. On View 
With Art of This Century 
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Philip Evergood When 


PHILIP EvERGOOD’s is a talent of great 
range, capable of stirring up peans as 
well as snarls. No ivory tower recluse, 
Evergood prowls the world in his can- 
vases, tilting a lance at the political 
and military opposition. Sometimes his 
message is lucid, sometimes obscure, 
just as his aesthetic means is some- 
times comprehensible and sometimes 
not. 

Emily Genauer, after seeing Ever- 
good’s recent exhibition at the A.C.A. 
Gallery in New York, described the art- 
ist in her World-Telegram review as 
one of the country’s most gifted, if un- 
even painters. Juju as a Wave, Intro- 
duction and Keep ’Em Flying she de- 
scribed as “gauche, tasteless;’’ while 
Turmoil, People Cried That Night and 
Kalamazoo in Winter reveal ‘delicacy 
of line, sensitive tapestry-like juxta- 
position of bright colors, a sad excel.- 
lently sustained mood, animated de- 
sign.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
bune, like the other critics, thought 
highly of Turmoil (reproduced). But 
whereas Juju as a Wave put Miss Gen- 
auer’s teeth on edge, Burrows found it 
“most distinctive.” His conclusion: Ever- 
good is “very erratic.’”’” When he’s good, 
he’s really good. But when he’s bad, 
oh, boy! 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
found the Evergood show baffling on 
many points, full of aesthetic contradic- 
tions. The artist reaches the apex of his 
easel work, according to Jewell, in Peo- 
ple Cried That Night. “But Evergood,”’ 


Turmoil: PHILIP EvERGOOD 


He Is Good—and Bad 


he concluded, 
mural work.” 

In Elizabeth McCausland, critic of the 
Springfield Union and Republican, Ever- 
good has his most enthusiastic support- 
er. Miss McCausland enumerated as 
components of Evergood’s arresting 
quality: “his power of plastic organiza- 
tion, his uncanny and intuitive insight, 
his fantasy and, beyond fantasy, his in- 
tegrating imagination.” His creative an- 
tennae, Miss McCausland continued, 
“reach to touch life on all sides, with 
a sensitiveness no less than the power 
of his emotion. . . . Evergood with all 
his other positive assets has the supreme 
asset of great exuberance and prolific- 
ity. This quality is somehow harnessed 
to his inexhaustible invention. In this 
respect, as in his amazing. latitude of 
compositional design, he is close to that 
period of ever-welling up energy, the 
Renaissance.” 

Miss McCausland, alone among the 
critics, saw Victory Buttons as “an 
amazing tour de force of virtuosity in 
the painting of textures alone or in the 
statement of plastic forms.” For her, 
“dignity, central calm and stability are 
expressed in Turmoil.” 

The Union and Republican critic’s 
conclusion: “This is an art based on 
the fusion of real experience with sym- 
bols extracted from contemporary life 
and history. It is an art, too, in which 
the present builds on the past, using 
particularly the complex plastic lan- 
guage of modern painting from the Re- 
naissance up to now.” 


“most truly excels in 
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Dark Sunday: Aaron Bourop (Watercolor) 


War Themes Dominate Philadelphia Annual 


UNLIKE the current California water- 
color annual, which avoids the martial 
theme, the grim note of war dominates 
the 40th annual Philadelphia Water- 
color and Print Exhibition, now on view 
at the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Walter E. Baum, reviewing the ex- 
hibition for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, notes that the “wall of honor” 
is devoted to eight charcoal-chalk draw- 
ings done by Lieutenant Commander 
Griffith Bailey Coale, U.S.N.R., express- 
ly for the Navy from original sketches 
made while he was with the fleet off 
Iceland. Central position is given to his 
drawing of the rendezvous at sea of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill when they conceived the “Four 
Freedoms.” These “gray-toned, crisp 
records of the ships and epics of the 
sea” will eventually be made into mu- 
rals by Coale for the Government. 

Special hanging has been accorded 


11 paintings by Floyd Davis and 18 
sketches by Barse Miller—all military 
scenes commissioned by Life, now owned 
by the Navy Department and here ex- 
hibited for the first time. Contrasting 
with the Icelandic views of Coale are 
the more colorful glimpses of Bermuda 
by Davis, while Miller’s subjects are ink 
and watercolor sketches of military ac- 
tivity on the West Coast. The religious 
side of war, for there is one even in the 
machine age, is represented by Violet 
Oakley’s cartoon for a triptych for the 
Chapel at the Naval station at the foot 
of 52nd Street, New York. 

War, aside from providing guest art- 
ists, cut into the numerical size of the 
exhibition, which is sponsored jointly 
by the Philadelphia Watercolor Club 
and the Academy. Last year there were 
651 exhibits;.this year there are 488. 
Aaron Bohrod of Chicago and Carbon- 
dale, was awarded the Watercolor Club’s 


Winter on the Creek: Harry Gottuies (Silk Screen Print) 





$200 prize for his strong gouache Dark 
Sunday. Giovanni Martino’s well con- 
structed Manayunk scene, Shurs Lane, 
took the Dana Watercolor Medal. 


The Pennell Prize for achievement in 
the graphic arts was voted to Daniel 
Garber, noted Philadelphia teacher and 
painter, for an etching of Spring Valley 
Willows. The jury judged Ben Solo- 
wey’s White Roses best for the Dawson 
Memorial Medal among the flower and 
garden subjects. A silk screen print, 
Winter on the Creek by Harry Gottlieb, 
was voted the best print in the exhibi- 
tion and therefore winner of the Eyre 
Medal. Baum describes it as “strong, 
contrasting whites against gray and 
dark notes.” 

Cecilia Beaux, famous Philadelphia 
painter who died on September 17 (see 
Oct. 1 Dicest), is honored by a special 
display of portrait drawings. Included 
are such well known sitters as Henry 
James, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Thorn- 
ton Oakley. 

Running concurrently with the water- 
color and print show, is the 41st annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Society 
of Miniature Painters. Prizes were dis- 
tributed as follows: the Society’s Medal 
of Honor to Sara Eakin Cowan for 
Beatrice; the D. J. McCarthy prize of 
$100 to Frances Campbell Ely for Morn- 
ing at Seven; and the Howell Tracy 
Fisher memorial prize of $100 to Betsy 
Flagg Melcher for My Daughter Ursula. 


Nevinson Ill After Dieppe 


Christopher R. W. Nevinson, British 
artist famous for his paintings of the 
last war, is, according to a recent no- 
tice in the New York Times, seriously 
ill. His doctors have told him that he 
may never paint again. 

Never one to shun action, Nevinson 
accompanied troops to the beach at Di- 
eppe, France, during the costly Com- 
mando raid on that Nazi stronghold. 
Soon thereafter, the Times dispatch con- 
tinues, he suffered a breakdown: “He 
lost the use of his right hand and his 
speech was affected. Mr. Nevinson 
served as a stretcher bearer during the 
Battle of Britain, working night and 
day. Since that time he has driven him- 
self from one assignment to the next 
notwithstanding warnings that his 
strength might fail.” 

Besides his paintings of World War I, 
Nevinson is known in this country as 
the author of Paint and Prejudice, a 
lively book of memoirs published in 
1938. 


Chilean Art Now in Washington 


The travelling exhibition of contem- 
porary Chilean Art, reviewed in the 
April 15th Dicest, is now housed in 
the National.Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C. where it will remain on 
view until November 10th. Composed 
of 150 oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculptures, the exhibition was first 
seen in Toledo when it was brought to 
this country by the Toledo Museum of 
Art, with the co-operation of the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Ministry of Education, Chile, 
and the Faculty of Fine Arts of the 
University of Chile. Before its return 
to Chile the collection will make a stop 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. 
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Looted Art 


How the Nazi bosses practically came 
to blows in their anxiety to get the 
lion’s share of looted Dutch art was 
revealed through a story recently told 
in London by a Dutchman who man- 
aged to escape from the occupied ter- 
ritory. Here is the story as written 
for the Dicest by J. W. F. Stoppelman 
of the Netherlands Information Bureau: 

As soon as the Dutch army had sur- 
rendered on May 14, 1940, the occupa- 
tion authorities closed the east front 
to Germany, thus holding back thou- 
sands of German merchants who came 
rushing to the Netherlands in the hope 
of grabbing whatever they could find 
of value. But this Nazi measure was 
not taken to protect Netherlands prop- 
erty. On the contrary, it soon became 
evident that the most valuable booty 
had already been reserved for a picked 
few in the Nazi hierarchy. 


One of the most remarkable cases 
of German looting concerns a famous 
art collection which before the inva- 
sion belonged to the internationally 
known art-dealer Goudstikker. During 
the five days of war in May, 1940, Goud- 
stikker escaped from Amsterdam and 
got aboard a ship bound for England. 
Towards the end of the voyage, how- 
ever, he fell into one of the holds and 
died. The Germans immediately in- 
stalled a so-called “representative” in 
the Goudstikker business, a man belong- 
ing to the Nazi-instituted “Treuhand 
A. G.” (Trust Company) of The Hague, 
which had no other purpose than to 
place within the Nazi grasp all pos- 
sessions left behind by escaped persons. 

Before this official could get on the 
job, however, representatives of some 
of the big Nazi leaders had already put 
their own machinery into action. In 
the Goudstikker case an old school 
friend of Goering by the name of Aloys 
Miedel took over the entire collection 
and announced publicly that he was 
going to carry on the business. 

He appointed agents all over the 
Netherlands to buy up valuable Dutch 
pictures at any price, provided certifi- 
cates concerning their authenticity were 
given by the old German expert Fried- 
lander. Strangely enough, the inform- 
ant added, this Friedlander gave certi- 
ficates of authenticity for any pictures 
submitted to him—even those which 
were actually known to be copies. When 
one of Miedel’s associates objected to 
the wholesale certification, he was 
promptly accused of “insulting Hitler” 
and sent to a concentration camp. 

The constant stream of pictures 
bought in this way by Aloys Miedel was 
sold to German museums and private 
galleries “for the account of Hermann 
Goering.” 

But before long there was a hitch in 
Miedel’s lucrative business . . . It hap- 
pened when he tried to buy up the en- 
tire collection of the fugitive Amster- 
dam banker, Daniel Wolf, and found 
that this time Treuhand A. G. had been 
there first. As representatives of the in- 
terests of Nazi Minister for Economic 
Affairs Funk, they had appropriated 
practically all of Wolf’s pictures. A 
violent dispute ensued, with Funk vis- 
iting Holland in person to uphold his 
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Village Street: Marc CHAGALL 


War Disrupts Chagall’s Dream World 


Marc CHAGALL, the super-imaginative 
Russian, is back again. His oils and 
gouaches, on view through Nov. 7 at 
the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York, 
are all visualizations of a semi-dream- 
world in which fantasy and gay color 
reign supreme. But in some of the ex- 
hibits, the sheer fantasy of yesteryear 
is tinged with more than a hint of the 
brutal realities of today. Burning towns, 
escaping refugees and the turmoil of 
revolution make their appearance on 
the Chagall scene. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
termed the display Chagall’s best to 
date, one revealing a new emphasis on 
authentic folk art quality. A reversion, 
however, is Village Street (reproduced 
above) “wherein a cart jogs cheerfully 
along at just above the level of the 
windows.” Chagall’s latest and largest 
canvas, Revolution, is, Jewell stated, 
“suffused with a flavor of carnival: a 
striking work, and probably the most 
ambitious thing of the kind that the 


artist has produced. Chagall’s color has 
grown much more intense.” 

' Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram didn’t perceive a clear message 
in Revolution, but found in the canvas 
brilliant handling of a crowd of peas- 
ants and striking composition, which 
registered as “aesthetic attributes” de- 
spite the “fantasia of a man standing 
on his hands waving a flag with his 
feet, a donkey seated on a chair, a 
samovar floating through the air and 
a bugler who spans the sky like a cres- 
cent moon.” Miss Genauer mentioned 
also two religious works—Yellow Christ 
and Descent from the Cross—as being 
of “unusual interest.” 

A supplementary exhibition comprises 
costume designs and stage sets executed 
by Chagall for the Ballet Theatre’s pro- 
duction of Aleko. John Martin, dance 
critic of the Times, described them as 
“superb” and as “wonderful works of 
art.” Their sequence, he stated, “builds 
to a stunning climax.” 


Texas Artists Hold Their 4th Annual 


THE ARTISTS of Texas have contributed 
oils, watercolors, gouaches, drawings 
and prints to the 4th annual Texas 
general exhibition, organized by the 
State’s museums. The show this year 
drew only about half as many works as 
last year—a drop attributed to the art- 
ists’ entry into the armed forces. Of 
the 267 submissions, 67 passed the jury 
comprising Howard Cook, Weeks Hall 
and Ward Lockwood (the last now a 
Captain stationed at Kelly Field). 

Loren Mozley took first prize ($100 
War Bond) with Fishing Equipment, an 
oil. Second prize, a $50 Bond, went to 
Charles Umlauf for his sculpture, Fig- 
ure in Mahogany, and third prize, also a 
$50 Bond, was taken by James Frazer 
with a gouache, The Old Boys of Wash- 
ington Street. Dickson Reeder took the 
$25 fourth prize with Hat With Green 





Ribbon, an oil, and Bertha Landers won 
the $10 print prize with her lithograph, 
Mexican Funeral. 

The annual was shown during Octo- 
ber at the Witte Museum, San Antonio, 
and is now on view (through Nov. 22) 
at the Houston Museum. The Dallas 
Museum will play host to the display 
from Dec. 6 through the 3lst. 


Two Portraits to National Gallery 

The National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced the gift of 
two portraits by prominent American 
artists: George Washington by Rem- 


brandt Peale, presented by George W. 
Davison of New York, and Captain War- 
ren Delano by Charles Loring Elliott, 
given by the Warren Delano Estate 
through Frederic A. Delano of Wash- 
ington. 
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Left to Right: James Monroe, Edward Wajdo, George O’Rear 


Clay Club Plays Host to U. S. Fighters 


JAMES MONROE, known to his buddies 
as “Pop,” has done three hitches in the 
U. S. Navy, during all three of which 
art was the least of his worries. Then 
Sailor Edward Wajdo, using a shrewd 
mixture of persuasion and pushing, got 
Pop into the studios of the New York 
Clay Club, which has opened its build- 
ing to all servicemen. But Pop remained 
aloof; he wouldn’t touch art with the 
proverbial 40-foot pole. “That’s right, 
Pop,” said Wajdo, “you’re too old any- 
way.” 

Pop raised a quizzical brow and said, 
“Yeah? Gimme some of that there 
clay.” 

Pop got the clay, modeled a head, It 
wasn’t bad. It was fun, too, so Pop 
spent his leave modeling. 

The night he shipped to sea again, 
Pop told Dorothea Denslow, director of 
the Clay Club, “If you’da told me a 
month ago I wuz gonna do a piece of 
sculpture, I'd uv told you you wuz 
crazy.” Later, from somewhere at sea, 
Pop wrote the Club: “Had an inspira- 
tion for a name for that goony head I 
did. What do you think of Scupperlip?” 

Scupperlip, shown above at the left 
taking form under the intent ministra- 
tions of Sailor Pop Monroe, is now on 
exhibition at the Defense Recreation 
Headquarters, 99 Park Avenue, New 
York City, along with 35 other sculp- 
tures executed by servicemen in the 
Clay Club studios. Keeping Scupperlip 
company in the exhibition are the Seated 
Nude, shown above with its creator, 
Edward Wajdo, and Head of Girl, which 
George O’Rear, right, is bringing to 
plastic fruition. 

The pieces in the show—portraits, 
figures, caricatures—reveal an innate 
grasp of the third dimensional medium. 
The sailors, soldiers and coast guards- 
men who have made the Clay Club 
studios their sparetime headquarters 
while in New York, have taken to model- 
ing, casting, firing and patining, with a 
zest that, surprisingly, is matched with 
a genuine “feel” for sculptural values. 
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“Their work,” says Director Denslow, 
“is fresh in viewpoint, untainted by ar- 
tistic sophistry.” 

Other exhibitors are Roland Hellman, 
USCG, (Peasant); Leonard Marten, RN, 
(Negro Head); Wilbur Steele, Army, 
(Kangaroo and Morning After); Alan 
Broder, Army, (Blackout); Benjamin 
Linder, Army, (Astarte); Arnold Lewis, 
USCG, (Reclining Nude); Hi Perchitz, 
Army, (Long John Silver); Hi Snell, 
Army, (Soldier); Richard Zaunere, 
Army, (Spring and Summer), and Dar- 
win Moore, USN, (Abstract). Another 
coast guardsman, John Robinson, a 
dance enthusiast, combines his terpsi- 
chorean and sculptural interests by mod- 
eling lithe, graceful, rhythmic dancing 
figures, a group of which is in the De- 
fense Headquarters show. 

The exhibitors, whose work will be 
seen at the Clay Club after the close 
of the current exhibition (Nov. 2), con- 
tinue their creative activities. Although 
some had previous training in painting 
and drawing, only two had ever at- 
tempted sculpture before. Most of them, 
like Pop Monroe, had no previous con- 
tact with the arts. How well their newly 
kindled enthusiasm sticks is illustrated 
in a recent communication from Pop, 
who wrote: “Saw dozens of porpoises 
playing around the ship today—can 
hardly wait to get back to see if I can 
do one.” 


Filmed History 


The splendid work being done by the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Film Library 
has been commemorated in a new short- 
subject film, The Film That Was Lost, 
just produced by Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er. The picture deals with the rescue 
and preservation of films of historical 
and scientific value as practiced by 
the Library’s staff. And as a concrete 
demonstration of the work’s value, the 
new presentation parades such historic 
notables as Queen Victoria, Thomas Ed- 
ison, Lenin, Czar Nicholas of Russia 
and his high priest Rasputin. 


Allied Artists 


AS THIS ISSUE goes to press, the Allied 
Artists of America have just opened 
their annual exhibition at the New York 
Historical Society. Held this year in 
connection with American Art Week 
(sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, Nov. 1-7), the exhibi- 
tion is large and representative of the 
right wing in American painting and 
sculpture. Closing date is Nov. 30. A 
more detailed account of the exhibition 
will appear in the next issue; in the 
meantime, here are the prize winners 
just announced via the telephone: 

Gold Medal of Honor in sculpture, to 
Pietro Montana for St. Francis and 
Brethern. Gold Medal of Honor in wa- 
tercolor, to Miss Jerri Ricci for 114th 
Street and Broadway. There was no 
gold medal winner in the oil section, but 
the bronze medal went to J. Barry 
Greene for Still Life. Jane Freeman 
took the Arthur C. Friedrichs. prize ($25) 
with Portrait of Nancy. Emma Fordyce 
MacRae won the Hinrichs prize ($25) 
with Tidal Low Tide. Floyd Gahman 
captured the $200 money prize with 
Metropolitan Suburbs; Raymond P. R. 
Neilson won the $100 prize with his 
portrait of Hayley Lever; and A. J. 
Bogdanove the $50 with The Ground 
Swell. 

Honorable mentions in oil were voted 
to George Recca for In Her Arms Again, 
to Gordon Samstag for Gray Barn, and 
to E. Sophonisba Hergesheimer for Seed 
Pods and Blue Velvet. Among the wa- 
tercolors, Maurice Patrick King’s Enemy 
Bombs was singled out for mention. 

The jury of awards was composed of 
Wilford S. Conrow (chairman), Helen 
Gapen Oehler, Gordon Grant and Fran- 
cis S. Dixon. 


Therapeutic Competition 


Anticipating heavy future need for 
therapeutic work among disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the U. S. armed 
forces, the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, has announced a competi- 
tion for designs suitable for use in this 
specialized branch of art. Open to all 
artists and designers, the competition 
closes Dec. 1. All entries, whether or 
not they win any of the $500 prize 
awards, will be exhibited at the mu- 
seum from Jan. 20 through Feb. 28. 

James T. Soby, director of the Mod- 
ern’s Armed Services program, states 
the aim of therapeutic art as threefold: 
“To provide occupation, diversion and 
cure.” At present, Soby continues, “the 
occupational therapist must rely chiefly 
on his own and his patient’s ingenuity 
in creating suitable articles. There is 
an urgent need for new designs and ob- 
jects which will stimulate the imagi- 
nation of the patient as well as offer 
him the opportunity of creating a sale- 
able article which may become a source 
of income.” 

Further data is listed in the DicEsT’s 
“Competitions” column, page 24. 


Free to Fighters 

All service men on leave or stationed 
in or near New York City are invited 
to use the painting and sketching fa- 
cilities of the Kit Kat Club (321 W. 
56th St.) free of charge. Classes are 
held Monday, Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings from 7 to 10 P.M. 
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Hemispheric Unity 


THE 34 PRIZE-WINNERS in the Museum 
of Modern. Art’s Western Hemisphere 
poster competition have been named by 
the jurors. The winners have drawn 
their shares of the $2,500 prize money 
and their designs, striking and power- 
ful, are on exhibition at the Modern, 
along with those of 19 honorable men- 
tion winners. The theme stresses Hemi- 
spheric unity against Axis aggression. 

Of the 855 entries, 473 were from 
Latin-American countries. Ironically, 
Argentina, which still maintains ties to 
the Axis, took five awards. Brazil took 
four. Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Guatemala 
and Uruguay are also represented in 
the column of winners. 

Top prize in the Latin-America sec- 
tion ($500) went to José Renau for his 
technically superior design of a flag of 
massed Allied flags with an Axis snake 
impaled on the pointed base of the flag 
staff. In the United States-Canadian 
section, the $500 first prize went to 
Stanley W. Crane of Woodstock, N. Y., 
for his depiction of a crucified infant 
between the sinister Rising Sun and the 
Swastika. Second prize ($250) in the 
Latin-American division went to José 
Roberto Gayoso of Buenos Aires, and 
in the U. S.-Canadian division, to John 
A. Gaydos of New York City. 

Third prize (each of $50) went, in the 
Latin-American section, to Maggie Du- 
fau de Campos, Cuba; Benjamin de 
Araujo Carvalho, Rio de Janeiro; Otto 
Dura, Buenos Aires; Ary Fagundes, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Oscar Fetellan, Buenos 
Aires. U. S.-Canadian third prize win- 
ners: Victor Ancona, Kar] Koehler, Har- 
old Barnett and John Amory Gibbs, all 
of New York City; Alex Steinweiss, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Miriam Troop, 
Philadelphia. 





Left to Right: Marguerite Cardona, Harry Sternberg, Robert Brackman 


Critics Approve Art by Garment Workers 


THE INTERNATIONAL Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, known more generally 
as the ILGWU, is a union that boasts 
enlightened leadership and genuine con- 
cern for the well being and the per- 
sonal development of members. The 
union, a few seasons ago, produced a 
revue, Pins and Needles, which en- 
joyed a long run against the tough com- 
petition of slick Broadway productions. 


Seen below are Jo Davidson and Madeleine Carroll at the unveiling of the 
noted sculptor’s new statue commemorating the destruction of the Czech village 
of Lidice by the Nazis. The ceremony, held at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery in New York, was impressive. Miss Carroll accepted the statue on behalf 
of the Lidice Lives Committee. It is an objective of the Committee to have one 
town in each of the United Nations renamed Lidice as a permanent reminder of 
free people. The first such place to adopt the martyr name is a village in Illinois. 
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Now the union has staged an art exhibi- 
tion, its first, which has won the re- 
spect of metropolitan critics. 


On view through Nov. 2 at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York, the show is a 
group affair of 150 oils, watercolors 
and pastels, all painted after hours by 
dressmakers, pressers, machine opera- 
tors, finishers and cleaners. Most of the 
exhibitors are new recruits to art’s 
circle, having been brought into the 
fold by the union’s Art Workshop, con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hoffman. 
Proceeds of sales and admissions (25c) 
go to China Relief. 


Miss Phannie Xenelis won the Art 
Students League scholarship with Em- 
ployment Agency Waiting Room, and 
Miss Marguerite Cardona, shown above 
with Jurors Harry Sternberg and Rob- 
ert Brackman, won the National Acad- 
emy scholarship with her commendable 
Lunch Hour Chess. Honorable men- 
tions went to the Misses Violet Danc- 
inger and Lucille Lane, and to Abra- 
ham Schwartz. Jurors, in addition to 
the two named above, were Alexander 
Brook, Arthur Crisp and Raymond P. 
R. Neilson. 

“It is a show,” wrote Edward Alden 
Jewell in the Times, “that crackles 
with zest and glows with a warmth of 
individual and joint effort that has been 
earnestly propelled.” 

“Enormously, completely satisfying,” 
was Emily Genauer’s verdict in the 
World-Telegram. The exhibits, which 
symbolize a new dimension added to 
the lives of the worker-artists, are 
painted, Miss Genauer continued, “with 
gusto and verve.” She liked Rebecca 
Lisser’s Triangle Fire of 1911, “distin- 
guished by strong and vibrant color 
superbly controlled, by first-rate draw- 
ing, and by a boldly dramatic and deep- 
ly moving approach.” The prize winners 
also won Miss Genauer’s commendation. 
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I Got a Harp: Dan Lutz 


Dan Lutz. Colorist, Scores on West Coast 


Dan Lutz, one of the most original 
creative talents on the Pacific Coast, 
has during the past two years built a 
sound national yeproduction through his 
richly pigmented canvases. However, it 
speaks well for the artistic intelligence 
of Californians that Lutz, from the be- 
ginning, did not have to go first to stran- 
gers for recognition. He was discovered 
by local critics and collectors before his 
name became a necessity for the big 
salons. Latest of his native-son honors 
is the first prize at the California Wa- 
tercolor Society’s Annual (see page 19), 
followed by his second exhibition at the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in Los An- 
geles. 


The present show, on view to Nov. 15, 
has produced unusual interest in Los 
Angeles art circles; the critics have ap- 
proved Lutz’s progress and, more im- 
portant, several of the exhibits have 
gone into local collections. Lutz finds 
an excellent outlet for his emotional 
power and highly personal color sense 
by interpreting Negro spirituals, a nat- 
ural affinity for an artist who is also a 
musician, feeling rhythm through both 
eye and ear. Typical of this phase of 
Lutz’s work is I Got a Harp, inspired 
by that noble song, All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings. 

It is the opinion of Alma May Cook 
of the Los Angeles Herald-Express that 
Lutz has given as distinctive a note to 
American painting as the spirituals have 
done for music. His paintings “are ab- 
solutely personal in subject, color and 
handling, and have something of the 
unworldliness and certainly the rhythm 
of the native Negro spiritual.” 

River Jordan, with its Styx-like river 
and Negroes crossing in boats to the 
better world, Miss Cook terms the “best 
thing Dan Lutz has done in his series of 
spirituals.” 

Arthur Millier, Los Angeles Times 
critic was enthusiastic. “This show,” he 
wrote, “marks a triumphant phase in 
the output of an artist who has always 
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said his say, no matter how unconven- 
tional it might appear to be. This ex- 
hibition leaves small doubt that Dealer 
Hatfield, who picked Millard Sheets in 
1929 and has unceasingly promoted his 
career, is backing another winner in 
Lutz.” 


Washington's 47th Annual 


Members of the Washington Water- 
color Club have filled several exhibi- 
tion rooms in the dignified old Corcoran 
Gallery with 132 sprightly works in 
their favorite medium. The show, on 
view through Nov. 9, is the club’s 47th 
annual. Members are scattered from 
New York to California and the exhibi- 
tion, as a result, is in reality a national 
sampling of the latest in watercolor 
production. Zest and virtuosity are pres- 
ent, along with techniques that are 
technically more cautious. The exhibi- 
tion as a whole is possessed of the abun- 
dant vitality that sustains, in a large 
measure, the popularity of the water- 
color media. 

Top prize went to J. Jay McVicker’s 
Rock Crusher, a cleanly handled indus- 
trial scene; second to Dorothea Squire’s 
Dusty Road, and honorable mention to 
Henry Gasser’s fluent Monday Wash. 
The awards were made and the show 
selected by the club’s officers and board 
of managers: Omar R. Carrington, Mar- 
guerite C. Munn, Eleanor P. Curtis, 
Frances Wheeler, Norma Bose, Ger- 
trude G. Brown, Margarete L. Mulford, 
Emily N. Steuart and Marguerite True. 


A Manet Acquired 


The Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design has recently acquired 
and put on exhibition Manet’s Enfants 
aux ‘Tuileries, depicting a group of chil- 
dren in the famous Paris gardens. Man- 
et has here delighted in the play of 
light and shadow, and has succeeded 
in charging his work the very spirit of 
mid-19th century Paris. 





Bought by St. Louis 


WALKER Hancock, St. Louis-born 
sculptor, has, unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, won recognition even in 
his native city. Nationally famous, Han- 
cock is known in St. Louis for his Zuni 
Bird Charmer piece in the city zoo and 
the heroic groups at the entrances to 
the St. Louis Soldiers’ Memorial. His 
latest local recognition comes through 
the purchase by the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis of his Portrait Head of 
Ahti, an accomplished, life-like work. 
Now on exhibition in the museum’s 
Gallery of Recent Acquisitions, the por- 
trait won first prize in portraiture (any 
medium) at the National Academy’s 
annual last spring. 

Hancock, born in 1901, studied at the 
Washington University School of Fine 
Arts, the University of Wisconsin and 
the Pennsylvania Academy, where he 
won a Cresson Scholarship and later a 
Prix de Rome. He studied three years 
in Rome and one in Florence, and in 
1929 was made director of the sculp- 
ture department at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, a position he held until re- 
cently when he was granted a leave of 
absence to enter the Army. 


Turnabout 


When the National Association of 
Women Artists opened their “America 
at War” exhibition at the Argent Gal- 
leries, New York, they dramatized the 
military note by staging a party for 
servicemen. As part of the proceedings, 
the soldiers, sailors, marines, RAF men, 
Canadian and Australian soldiers sat 
for their portraits. Two of the sitters 
turned tables and asked to sketch their 
portraitists. 

Reported the slightly surprised As- 
sociation: “One, Private Abe Bernstein, 
former artist and art store proprietor 
in Brooklyn and now in Battery D67 
Coast Artillery at Fair Lawn, N. J., 
did a particular creditable job.” 


Vermonter Colburn Shows 


Francis Colburn, recently appointed 
artist-in-residence at the University of 
Vermont, was introduced to the school 
community through a large exhibition 
of oils at the university’s Fleming Mu- 
seum in Burlington. Mostly devoted to 
the life and people of Vermont, the can- 
vases included works that had been 
shown previously in exhibitions at the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, the Carnegie Institute and the Na- 
tional Academy. 

Late this month the entire Vermont 
presentation of Colburn’s work will 
open at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, where the artist will be accorded 
his metropolitan debut. 


Soldier Art Sells 


Even though Cpl. Clyde Singer has 
been in the army for more than four 
months, his paintings continue to sell. 
During a one-man show of the artist’s 
work at the Massillon (Ohio) Museum, 
Director E. A. Austin, Jr., of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., 
stopped in and bought The Evening 
Mail for the Atheneum’s permanent 
collection. The painting pictures a live- 
ly street scene in the artist’s hometown 
of Malvern, Ohio. 
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Homer Martin 
Re-Emerges in N. Y. 


HENRY KLEEMANN, now located in 
new quarters on New York’s 57th 
Street, has arranged a double exhibi- 
tion as his first presentation. The first 
part of his gallery-warming show is 
devoted to a handsome array of etch- 
ings by Rembrandt, a show that pro- 
vides an illuminating pendant to the 
impressive Dutch show at the Duveen 
Galleries. The plates are arranged to 
provide instructive comparisons between 
states, related and contrasted impres- 
sions. Included are such highlights of 
Rembrandat’s glorious printmaking ca- 
reer as The Three Trees, Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick, Young Haaring, The En- 
tombment (in contrasting first and 
fourth states), Sia’s Bridge and Clump 
of Trees With a Vista. 

Second half of the Kleemann show 
brings into critical focus the varied 
canvases of Homer D. Martin, American 
landscapist who died in 1897. Martin 
enjoyed great prominence, but he is one 
of those 19th century Americans whose 
fame lost its blaze and was kept alive 
only by a circle of discerning apprecia- 
tors. In this exhibition, amounting al- 
most to a re-emergence, he is revealed 
aS a painter who progressed through a 
series of influences and arrived, in the 
end, at a personal expression. 

His earliest canvases, slick-surfaced 
and meticulous, reveal stylistic links 
with the Hudson River school (The 
Giant), whereas his later works reflect 
the impact made on the artist by his 
French contemporaries. His brush-work 
became more fluent, his surface more 
lustrous, and his sensitiveness to mood 
more pronounced. Landscape Near Ma- 
hopac, Landscape im France (repro- 
duced) and On the Coast of Normandy 
illustrate this point. In these later 
works Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune noted ‘“‘a beautiful breadth and 
a half-romantic mystery.” Martin, Cor- 
tissoz concluded, “probed deep into the 
heart of nature, having imagination 
and something like a streak of poetic 
emotion.” 

Following the close of the Martin ex- 
hibition on Nov. 10, Kleemann will pre- 
sent portraits, figures and still lifes by 
Channing Hare (Nov. 16-Dec. 12). 


Landscape in France: Homer D. MarTIN 
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Sally: JERRY FARNSWORTH 


University of Illinois Reviews Farnsworth 


THE ONLY WAY to know an artist is 
to know his work, and so the University 
of Illinois is presenting for its students 
and local art lovers a retrospective view 
of ten years in the career of Jerry 
Farnsworth, Carnegie visiting professor 
of art and resident painter at the uni- 
versity for 1942-43. Farnsworth, who 
must be rated among those rare few 
who can combine figure and portrait to 
create a work of art in the finest sense, 
may be seen at full length until Nov. 2 
through the medium of 54 oils and 12 
drawings. 

Farnsworth has long been a consistent 
favorite with national juries, and in 
the Illinois exhibition are four of his 
prize winners: The Guide, Jan de Groot, 
the large Tehuantepec in Truro, and 
The Yellow Bird. Also included are the 
sensitive portrait of the artist’s wife, 
the artist Helen Sawyer; the semi-nude 
Sally, which made such a favorable im- 
pression at the Pennsylvania Academy 
two years ago; the finely textured Philo- 





mena; the strongly modeled figure of a 
girl reading, called Emily; and the rich- 
ly-colored likeness of an elderly Negro 
preacher. Among the non-figure pieces, 
The Pink Sugar Bowl stands out for its 
expert play of light. 

In the foreword to the catalogue, 
James Grote Van Derpool, head of the 
art department, gives an appreciative 
and well considered estimate of Farns- 
worth’s art. “His work,” writes Profes- 
sor Van Derpool, “is enhanced by sound 
draftsmanship, a fine sense of composi- 
tion, good form sensitively realized, and 
beauty of color that provides aesthetic 
satisfaction. In viewing the work of 
Farnsworth one realizes that the artist 
in achieving enduring expression has 
premised his procedure on values that 
are permanent.” 

After closing at the University of Illi- 
nois the Farnsworth exhibition will go 
on tour—Decatur, Ill., during Novem- 
ber; Galesburg, Ill., for December; 
Bloomington, Ill., for January; and Be- 
loit College, Wis., for February. 


Lincoln Portrait Acquired 


An interesting portrait of Lincoln 
has been acquired by Brown University 
for its McLellan Lincoln Collection, 
housed in the John Hay Library. Paint- 
ed, probably in 1863, by Elizabeth Croas- 
dale, the canvas remained until 1936 
in the Croasdale family home in New 
Britain, Pa. At that time it was pur- 
chased by Dr. Arthur Edwin Bye. 

Neither signed nor dated, the new 
Brown accession measures 24% by 29% 
inches. Little is known about the artist, 
except that she was the daughter of an 
old Quaker family of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, that she graduated from 
the Government Art Training School in 
London and that from 1873 to 1885 she 
was principal of the Philadelphia School 
of Design. She is not listed among the 
five Philadelphia artists who are known 
to have painted Lincoln from life. 
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THE PRINT DEPARTMENT of the Boston 
Museum has assembled an exhibition of 
drawings, etchings, dry points, aqua- 
tints and lithographs by American, 
French and Latin-American artists. All 
exhibits are recent accessions to the 
museum’s permanent collection, most 
of them by gift. 

The exhibition, the museum reports, 
is dominated by William C. McNulty’s 
Towers in the Sun, New York, an ex- 
pansive pen and wash drawing that 
vividly and dramatically recreates the 
massive impact of New York’s soaring 
skyline. Sun and shadows are handled 
with a sure eye for climactic composi- 
tional values and details are pruned to 
the essential. The drawing hangs near 
McNulty’s dry point of the same sub- 
ject. Both works testify to the versatile 
talent of this American artist who, be- 
fore becoming one of the Art Students 
League’s most popular instructors, was 
successively a nationally recognized po- 
litical cartoonist, illustrator, draftsman, 
printmaker and painter. Towers in the 
Sun was presented to the museum by 
William Emerson. 

An earlier phase of American art is 
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Boston Museum Enriches Print Collection 


represented in the Boston acquisitions 
by Arthur B. Davies’ Queen of Dusk 
and Maenads, in lithograph and aqua- 
tint respectively. George Bellows finds 
a place through his lithograph, Arrange- 
ment: Emma in a Room, and Jerome 
Myers through two etching-aquatints in 
color, On Rwington Street and Ninth 
Avenue. Emil Ganso’s Pears and Vase 
of Flowers concludes this group of ex- 
hibits, all selected from the 20 presented 
to Boston by Mrs. J. D. Cameron Brad- 
ley. Another American is Gerry Peirce, 
whose dry point Catalina Foothills was 
the gift of William T. Aldrich. 

Concluding the prints on view are 
Carlos Merida’s Three Women of Guat- 
emala (presented by Miss Amy M. Sack- 
er), and Girl With Vase of Flowers, a 
lithograph by Matisse, and Seated Nude, 
an etching by Renoir, both presented 
by Mrs. Bradley. 


Crown Galleries of New York Move 

The Crown Art Galleries are moving 
from 126 W. 22nd Street to 56 W. 45th 
Street, where they will open with a sale 
of articles from Orson Welles’ collection 
in November. 
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Deming Dies 


EDWIN WILLARD DEMING, famous for 
his oils and bronzes of American Indi- 
ans, died Oct. 15 at his home in New 
York City after an illness of only two 
weeks. He was 82 years old. 

Captain Deming, born of pioneer stock © 
in Ashland, Ohio, in 1860, had as his 
earliest playmates young Indians of the 
Winnebago tribe, and later of other 
tribes encountered as the family moved 
further west. In 1880 Deming was sent 
to Chicago by his father to study law, 
but three months was enough to fortify 
his earlier decision to become an artist. 
The young plainsman sold his Indian 
ponies to finance a trip to New York 
where he studied at the Art Students 
League before going, in 1864, to Paris 
where he trained under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre at the Julian Academy. 

In 1885 Deming returned to the Unit- 
ed States and began his life-long career 
of painting and sculpting the Indians 
of the West and the Southwest. Dur- 
ing the last war he was commissioned 
a Captain, served as marksmanship in- 
structor to the 40th Engineers, designed 
targets, camouflage and a new stock 
for the Springfield rifle then in use. 



















Captain Deming’s work is housed in Tal 
the American Museum of Natural His- |} Craig 
tory, the National Museum in Wash-_ | foul 
ington, the Herron Art Institute, among | olor 
others. One of his paintings was used in E 
on the three-cent Wisconsin Tercenten- and | 
nial stamp of 1934. in N 

Surviving are three sons: John O., full : 
Hall M. and Edwin W. Deming; and | ued 
three daughters: the Misses Alden 0. | Rehr 
and Kathryn O. Deming and Mrs. Hen- oy 
rietta McDowell. ( : 

him 
Maud Morgan Progresses rese! 

Maud Morgan, who plunged precipi- | dem 
tously and without preparation into com: 
painting in 1926, had, by 1938, achieved pris! 
a one-man show out of which both the | Soft! 
Metropolitan and the Whitney museums nica 
acquired canvases for their permanent artis 
collections. This reassuring, official rec- be i 
ognition did not build up the walls of way 
a smug rut for the artist. Instead, she tivit 
worked hard to make her art a more othe 
personal, more mature medium of ex- —al 
pression. stra 

Her October show at the Julien Levy to 1 
Gallery showed that she had taken a ado 
long step forward. Henry McBride of i 
the Sun reported that Mrs. Morgan's colc 
“color is richer than before and more pro 
subtle,” adding that “in addition the spa 
compositions are more instinctively and wh: 
solidly put together.’’ McBride’s nomi- Ne 
nations as the “best” exhibits were ea 
Winter Landscape, Study by the Stove, mo 
Red Onions and La Tocquee. Edward of 
Alden Jewell of the Times liked the x 
still lifes best, describing the artist’s \ 
talent as a “genuine and expanding” “a 
one. She paints, he concluded, “with lat 
expertness, fluency, taste; and she has : 
developed a truly personal idiom.” Ys 
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Room No. 18, Virginia City: 
THoMAS Craic (Watercolor) 








Craig at Rehn’s 


TALL, hulking, ex-botany student Tom 
Craig of California is no new man 
around American art shows. His water- 
colors have regularly captured prizes 
in East and West coast presentations, 
and his work has previously been seen 
in New York solo exhibitions. But his 
full stature as an artist is being meas- 


ured in his current exhibition at the- 


Rehn Galleries (through Nov. 14), in 
which oils (10) as well as watercolors 
(22) are included. 

If Craig’s earlier exhibitions revealed 
him as the possessor of a generous 
reservoir of talent, the present show 
demonstrates his increasing ability to 
command that talent. The show, com- 
prising sympathetic portraits, moody, 
softly harmonious landscapes, is a tech- 
nically excellent affair. It shows the 
artist, especially in his watercolors, to 
be in a searching mood. Craig has al- 
ways handled this medium with sensi- 
tivity and restraint. He is now adding 
other dimensions—depth, among them 
—and is casting off some of the re- 
straints that previously shackled him 
to the limitations of a style too-early 
adopted. 

In a husky new vein are such water- 
colors as Room 18—Virginia City (re- 
produced), in which mass, tone and 
space are expertly integrated; The Bus, 
which is crisp and vividly bright, and 
Nevada, in which soft-focus harmonies 
are combined with crisply rendered 
mountains. The Bon Fire and The City 
of Elk are landscapes rendered in subtle 
tones exquisitely controlled. 

Craig’s oils bear the Craig stamp, 
along with overtones of one or two aes- 
thetic idols. In Bert Pumphrey he trans- 
lates character into pigment with as- 
surance, if not with the incisiveness of 
Ysidra Jaquez. Playing Handball and 
Six O’Clock are quiet, peaceful works 
infused with compelling mood. Ivan AIl- 
exander Craig is a depiction, undoubted- 
ly flattering, of the artist’s first-born. 
It is carefully, almost meticulously 
brushed, and as full of aesthetic pride 
as of parental prejudice. 

Craig, in this show, measures up to ex- 
pectations previously aroused. 
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Nature Man Dies 


LAST WEEK the New York Herald Tri- 
bune reported the death, at 73 years of 
age, of Joe Knowles, artist and “na- 
ture man.” Knowles’ longevity, what- 
ever else it was due to, did not result 
from his interest in the back to nature 
movement, although that was the cause 
of his fame. 

A painter most of his life, Knowles’ 
popularity rests solely on the magnifi- 
cent hoax he committed in 1913 upon 
the gullible of New England. On Oct. 
4 of that year he emerged from the 
Maine woods, clad in bearskin, after an 
ostensible two months’ sojourn in the 
wilds. Even after it was learned that 
Knowles had spent the time idling in 
a cabin with a publicity writing friend, 
who composed his weekly diary, writ- 
ten on birchbark and placed under a 
stump where a trapper picked it up 
and brought it to the office of the Bos- 
ton Post, Knowles was forever after 
admired as “the naked man who had 
triumphed against the tooth and claw 
of nature.” 

From that stunt Knowles garnered 
quite a bit of cash and the circulation 
of the Post increased more than 30,000. 
But when he repeated the stunt three 
years later at the request of a San 
Francisco newspaper, the novelty had 
worn off and the trick backfired. Know- 
les married soon after and moved to 
Cape Disappointment on the Washing- 
ton coast, where he lived for the rest 
of his life, painting the Pacific and 
other nature subjects. 


Allied Academy Annual 


Artists from many of the Eastern 
states have contributed paintings and 
watercolors to the 12th annual autumn 
exhibition sponsored by the Academy 
of. Allied Arts, New York. The show, 
which opened Oct. 21, continues through 
Nov. 10. Subjects range through city- 
and landscapes, still lifes, marines, por- 
traits and imaginative compositions. In 
treatment the range is equally broad 
in scope, including tightly controlled 
academic techniques-as well as the 
freer, less inhibited approaches usually 
put outside the academic column. 

Exhibitors are: Belle Bellerose, Car- 
oline Bristow, Sylvia G. Cannon, How- 
ard Claney, Joseph Fobert, Bernard 
Frouchtben, Charles Giles, Margaret 
Hamlin, Charles Harsanyi, Elizabeth 
Lancaster, Malora Libest, Sidnee Liv- 
ingston, Boris Luban, Isabella B. Mar- 
kell, Marie Moran, Olaf Oloffson, Elisa 
Ross. 


Girl Scouts Now Serving Museums 


With museum and library staffs be- 
ing steadily diminished by the draft and 
demands of the war industries Girl 
Scout organizations all over the coun- 
try are lending a needed hand. In near- 
ly every city possessing an art museum, 
girl scouts are checking hats, acting 
as hostesses, monitors, guides and do- 
cents for Junior groups, assisting with 
historical research, and assembling chil- 
dren’s exhibits. One of the most urgent 
calls for scout workers came from the 
Museum of the City of New York when 
W.P.A. workers who helped with school 
services were withdrawn. Today fifteen 
scouts serve there every Saturday. 
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An Imperial Russian Gold 
Tea and Coffee Service 


T he Collection 
Will Be Sold in Stx Sessions 


November 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 
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Catalogue Containing Over 
1100 Lots, 198 Illustrations 
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Elmer Plummer and Mary Blair 


Canteen Muralized 


NEw YorK’s successful Stage Door 
Canteen has set off echoes in cities from 
coast to coast. The latest is the Holly- 
wood Canteen, in which glittering mo- 
tion picture stars administer to the rec- 
reational needs of servicemen stationed 
in the vicinity. 

To brighten the Canteen, the sponsors 
called in the Screen Cartoonist’s Guild, 
which in turn assigned Elmer Plum- 
mer and Mary Blair, shown above, to 
design and supervise the painting of 
a mural. The Guildmen worked nights 
and in five working periods turned out 
a bright, gay pictorialization of a cow- 
boy’s dream of heaven. Beer, blondes, 
cards, gold dust, horses (some starry- 
eyed from inhalations of schnapps), and 
blowzy red-nosed semi-angels lend gai- 
ety and sparkle to the walls. 

Calcimine color, Plummer reports, 
“was used to get the most brilliant ef- 
fect. For instance, the skin tones varied 
from magentas to greens on the char- 
acters; cloud colors ran true to fan- 
tasy, etc. Plenty wild, eh?” In a post- 
script to the Dicest Plummer added, 
“Oh yes—and we also had to add 
clothes to our plump nudes (old stuff).” 

The artists, besides their work as 
screen cartoonists with the Disney stu- 
dios, are serious painters, their work 
appearing in major museum exhibitions 
throughout the country. Assisting in 
the execution of the four-paneled, 336- 
square-foot mural, were Lee Blair, Marc 
Davis, Earl Murphy, Retta Scott and 
Virginia Plummer. 


Printmaker Kent Exhibits 


Norman Kent, assistant’ art professor 
at Hobart and William Smith colleges, 
is being featured during November as 
the one-man exhibitor at the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. Known primarily as a 
printmaker, Kent is showing wood and 
linoleum cuts. 

Trained at the Art Students League, 
Kent is a bold practitioner, cutting his 
blocks with vigor and abandon—but with 
control also. He composes with a firm 
grasp of the dynamics of black-and- 
white balance and movement whether 
he is depicting the quiet of a covered 
bridge or the bustle of industry. 


Looted Art 


[Continued from page 11] 


claim. He was closely followed by Goer. 
ing who also raced to Amsterdam, 
mainly because the Wolf collection 
was known to contain a_ beautify] 
Jan Steen as well as two Ruysdaels, 
each canvas valued at several thousand 
dollars. : 

This “difference of opinion” developed 
into a battle royal between the thieves, 
Goering, as might be expected, emerged 
as the winner, but when he came to 
collect his loot the Jan Steen was 
missing. 

What had happened? Whilst the fight 
between Funk and Goering was going 
on, another German had stepped in, 
This fellow by the name of Tietje had 
wheedled the Jan Steen out of the 
hands of Daniel Wolf’s wife, in return 
for a permit to leave the Netherlands. 
Many months later it was discovered 
that the Steen had been sold to an- 
other great Nazi “lover of the good 
and the beautiful;” Heinrich Himmler, 
head of the Gestapo. 

~ * *~ 

The German radio recently revealed 
that a Rembrandt, which the announcer 
called The Kindness of Emperor Titus, 
was sold at an auction at The Hague 
for 300,000 Dutch guilders ($162,000). 
It came’ from the collection of Mr. J. 
J. M. Chabot of that city. During re- 
cent years the painting had been on 
loan to the Utrecht Gallery. 

At the same auction a number of 
other old masters were sold, among 
them: Hobbema, Wooden Landscape 
with Brook, 20,100 guilders ($10,854); 
Gerard Dou, Operation, 15,000 guilders 
($8,100); Wouter Verschuur, Postal Sta- 
tion, 10,6000 guilders ($5,724) ; Brekelen- 
kam, Hermit, 16,000 guilders ($8,640); 
Nicolaes Maes, Portrait, 13,000 guilders 
($7,020); Nicolaes Maes, Fishing Vil- 
lage, 10,000 guilders ($5,400); Van 
Schelfhout, Heathscape, 7,000 guilders 
($3,780). 

There were thirty-one lots altogether, 
yielding a total of 591,250 guilders, or 
about $328,472 (1 guilder = 54c). 

—J. W. F. STOPPELMAN 


Copley for Addison 


An excellent John Singleton Copley 
portrait has just been acquired by the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, And- 
over, Mass., where it will be shown for 
the first time in celebration of Ameri- 
can Art Week, November 1-7. This pic- 
ture, a portrait of Mary Elizabeth Mar- 
tin as a child of nine with her dog, 
comes direct from the famous Rock 
Hall mansion at Lawrence, L. I., where 
it had remained since it was painted 
in 1771. 

Originally designed to be set in the 
chimney piece over the mantel in the 
back parlor, the painting was removed 
from its arhictectural setting a hun- 
dred years ago and framed to prevent 
injuries from damp and mold. A superb 
example of Copley’s work, the painting 
is a significant addition to the museum’s 
collection. “It emphasizes the high val- 
ue set on fine craftsmanship and beauty 
during trying Colonial days, a regard 
which has survived to the present time 
and which it is our privilege today to 
continue,” the museum states. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By FRANK CASPERS 


THE NECESSITY that mothered this de- 
partment was one of giving readers in 
Iowa and points west a picture of New 
York art doings fortnight by fortnight. 
The results have sometimes been clear 
and integrated, sometimes blurred and 
in the nature of a hodge-podge—not be- 
cause of vacillating departmental tem- 
perament, but because the New York 
scene is sometimes clear and in focus, 
and sometimes fuzzy as a brushed-wool 
bed jacket. 

The past and current fortnights are 
in the former category. American art- 
ists, as they so often do in this country, 
are enjoying but the merest toe-hold on 
New York’s attention. The town has 
gone foreign with a flurry of flags. 


Highest and brightest is that of Hol- 
land, unfurled over the Duveen Gal- 
leries to call attention to the brilliant 
17th century Dutchmen whose show (re- 
viewed last issue) is extracting patriotic 
dollars for the cause of the war-ridden 
Dutch. Next is the flag of the Fighting 
French, flying over the fabulous White- 
law Reid mansion on Madison Avenue, 
where, through Nov. 7, an assembly of 
surrealists, most of them French born 
or trained, is doing a similar job for 
French prisoners of war. Other ad- 
vanced moderns of a French-nurtured 
nature fill the dramatic new gallery- 
museum of Peggy Guggenheim (see 
page 8). 

Frenchman Fernand Léger centered 
the stage at both the Buchholz and the 
Rosenberg galleries. A group of French- 
men of the last century are on view, 
through no coincidence at all, at the 
French Galleries, and complementary 
groups of the same French painters 
are being featured by the Lilienfeld 
and the Koetser galleries. Russian Cha- 
gall spins pictorial fantasy (through 
Nov. 7) at Pierre Matisse’s, and Greek- 
born Alexander Sideris opens Nov. 2 
at the 60th Street Galleries. A contem- 
porary Dutchman, Jan Hoowij, held 
forth at the Pinacotheca, while a Bel- 
gian, Frederick S. Franck, is exhibiting 
at the Contemporary Arts Gallery. A 
recent arrival on these hospitable 
shores, Joseph Floch, presented a group 
of painted-in-Europe and a group of 
painted-in-America canvases at the As- 
sociated American Artists Gallery. 


Floch of Austria 


The nationalistic division of Floch’s 
canvases demanded comparison. And 
comparison brings only one answer: 
America has done Austrian Floch no 
good. His European canvases have 
an old-wine mellowness and an en- 
chanting dreamy nostalgia that have 
been shattered by the impact of the 
artist’s new environment. Floch’s Eu- 
ropean-painted Child No. 2, reproduced, 
is expressive, sensitive, assured. Color 
is lustrous though muted, and the com- 
positional problem has been solved un- 
obtrusively. Turenne and Terrace, both 
European landscapes, are rich in an 
old World atmosphere that rings with 
quiet and suggests the halted, hushed 
action of a dream. 


In such American works as Child No. 
1 and Children. Playing Floch’s color, 
by contrast, is altogether lacking in 


distinction and there is a stiffness in 
his brushwork and drawing that sug. 
gests, in a wooden sort of way, early 
American primitives. In larger Ameri- 
can works like Head, the artist has re- 
duced tonal areas to posterish simplici- 
ty. In the landscape Roofs, N. Y. he 
gets plain roofs with none of the sig. 
nificant overtones of mood and feeling 
that raised his European canvases of 
the same type to so much higher an 
aesthetic level. 


Fernand Léger Surveyed 


The brilliant color and dynamic de- 
sign of Fernand Léger last fortnight 
filled the galleries of Paul Rosenberg 
with a survey of the latest work by 
this noted French artist-teacher. The 
13 canvases, most of them dated 1942, 
were tightly composed, essentially ab- 
stract works in vivid color. 

“They are cohesive,” Edward Alden 
Jewell observed in the Times, “and it 
would be difficult indeed to rend them,” 
especially Les Plongeurs (reproduced), 
“a dense but coherent tangle of forms 
and white against an equally centrip- 
etel background of colored shapes.” 
The stress, Jewell thought, “seems laid 
upon dynamic abstract ‘reality.’ This 
is powerful work, candid and clear and 
uncompromising.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun reported 
that the show reveals the “hearty and 
wholesome” Léger as “more robust 
than ever.” For dynamics, he concluded, 
“no one can approach Léger save Pi- 
casso.” Carlyle Burrows in the Herald 
Tribune discerned a turning away from 
“the rigid architecture of earlier com- 
positions.” The only emotion Burrows 
could detect was “the passion with 
which Léger constructs order out of 
intricacy of form.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram conceded Léger’s “superb control 
of design,” but his intellectual abstrac- 
tionism left her cold. “It has nothing 
of sensuous warmth or emotional depth 
to it,” she explained. But the circus 
subjects “leap with life and energy. 
They’re compact, centrifugal arrange- 
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Les Plongeurs: FERNAND LEGER 
iden | Exhibited at Rosenberg’s 
“2 ments of arms and legs... . It is as if 
ed), the oddly assorted shapes have a kind 
rms | of magnetic attraction for one another.” 
rip- Miss Genauer found the still lifes Na- 
es.” | ture Morte au Fruit and Le Tronc d’Ar- 
laid | bre more to her liking. 
This The Dutchman Hoowij 
and Jan Hoowij is a young Dutchman 
who, after extensive travels, arrived in 
rted | the United States and promptly entered 
and | the ranks of New York exhibitors. The 
— Pinacotheca Gallery, during October, 


o showed 22 of Hoowij’s paintings and 
Pi- | four portraits, the former fanciful and 


rald | charged with a semi-surrealist tinge, 
rom | the latter strong and bold. The critics 
om- | were interested, some keenly, others 
ows | restrainedly. 

vith 


Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
Of | bwne didn’t take the young Dutchman’s 
canvases too seriously, although he liked 


ele- | their satiric humor. The portraits, on 
trol | the other hand, pleased him, especially 
rac- | Juan Martinez. Howard Devree of the 
ung | Times saw Hoowij as an illustrator 
pth | who would be admirable with Grimm’s 
rcuS | fairy tales, whereas Emily Genauer of 
rgy- | the World-Telegram liked his ‘“com- 
1ge- | pletely personal” idiom and found his 


flowing color reminiscent of the music 
of Debussy. 

But, Miss Genauer continued, “sud- 
denly there is a sharp interjection of 
bold, even bestial, figures. The contrast 
is both startling and effective.” Out- 
standing examples of this are Defend- 
ers of Tradition and Armistice, in which 
two brutish hulks are seen first in 
mortal combat and later (see cut) 
seated across a conference table, their 
bloody daggers poised in the foreground. 


Masters of the French School 


Under the title, “Masters of French 
Art,” the French Galleries are show- 
ing, through Nov. 15, canvases by Corot, 
Courbet, Degas, Manet, Monet, Pissar- 
To, Renoir and Sisley. The total effect 
is one of charm and taste, of suave 
technique and of a splendid feeling for 
the heart-warming calm of sun-flooded 
landscapes. These, because they are 
how darkened by Nazi personages, are 
Particularly evocative as enticing 
glimpses of a past too little appreciated 
When it was present. 

Degas’ Mary Cassatt au Louvre, re- 
produced, was a favorite with all the 
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critics. Daringly composed and carried 
off with technical virtuosity, it is an 
eloquent spokesman for the particular 
charm that characterized France’s 19th 
century. From Manet’s energetic brush 
are two striking portraits, Mme. de 
Conflans and Mme. Martin and a tiny 
still life as subdued and richly pigment- 
ed as it is expertly brushed. 

Monet’s Argenteuil is a soft colored 
depiction of sail boats, the two Pis- 
sarros are noStalgically peaceful and 
appealing. Among the five Renoirs are 
two, Mile. Fournaise and Arabes au 
Bord de la Mer which Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune described as “‘sa- 
lient.”” The two Sisleys are notable for 
great clarity, luminosity and calm. 


Dr. Franck at Contemporary 

Dr. Frederick S. Franck is on the 
staff of the Magee Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. His paintings, the result of train- 
ing taken while studying medicine and 
dentistry in his native Belgium and in 
Holland and Scotland, have appeared 
in important group shows, during which 
they have been singled out by such 
prominent officials as John O’Connor, 
Jr., acting director of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. Fifteen of Dr. Franck’s oils are, 
through Nov. 6, making their first New 
York solo appearance (at the Contem- 
porary Arts Gallery). 

Mostly landscapes, the canvases are 
cleanly colored and briskly brushed. 
There is zest in them, and a real sen- 
sitivity to mood, as in the shadowy 
Rainy Day and the vibrant Allegheny 
Landscape. Howard Devree of the Times 
paid tribute to the artist’s “arresting 
use of reds and blues,” and concluded 
that “taste and a well-defined decora- 
tive sense are evident in the work.” 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
liked the “smooth, vivid and charming 
painting,” which, he added, “we are 
obliged to enjoy chiefly from the hands 
of refugee artists.” 


Larsson from Sweden 
Karl Larsson is a “typical American” 
who arrived from Sweden in 1913 via 
steerage, spent his first night in the 
U. S. on a park bench and lived to be- 
come a White House guest. A crafts- 
man turned painter-teacher, Larsson is 


Mary Cassatt at the Louvre: DeGAs 
At French Art Gallery to Nov. 15 








Armistice: JAN Hoow!1J 
Exhibited at Pinacotheca 


just completing a watercolor exhibition 
at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery. Most 
of his material, treated crisply and with 
authority, is drawn from the country 
near his school in La Luz, N. M. 

These are “vigorous papers in which 
there is no fear of color,” reported 
Howard Devree in the Times, who added 
that the best works were such highly 
simplified ones as Moonlight, The Bridge 
and Florida Jungle, the last two “be- 
ing more frankly, picturesquely deco- 
rative.” Larsson, wrote Melville Upton 
in the Sun, “has a fine feeling for pat- 
tern and gets some beautifully decora- 
tive results out of the sparse vegeta- 
tion and fantastic rock forms of New 
Mexico.” Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune thought the exhibits less 
original than clever, but “crisply fresh” 
and notable for “clear and incisive brush- 
work and coolly variable colors.” 


Sally Grosz Bodkin 


Hungarian-born Sally Grosz Bodkin 
is, through Nov. 21, presenting her first 
one-man exhibition of sculptures — 36 
small terra cottas grouped under the 
title “We Humans.” Treating every- 
thing from a Mississippi Baptismal to 
a New York Subway Rush, the Bodkin 
creations fill the Clay Club with sculp- 
tural depictions of the foibles and frail- 
ties that make human beings both mad- 
dening and amusing. There’s a particu- 
larly incisive characterization in Cook’s 
Day Off, and expansive good humor in 
Reducing, a series depicting the trials 
of fat ladies submitting to the tortures 
of a reducing salon. Club Women listen 
to a speaker and in Corsets Reduced 
they tear each other to shreds trying 
to fight their greedy ways to the bar- 
gain counter. 

“The exhibits,” writes Sahl Swarz, 
secretary of the Clay Club and now 
serving with the Signal Corps of the 
U. S. Army, “reflect the sculptor’s keen 
insight and discernment of essential 
characteristics in the people around her. 
Always there is a touch of humor or 
satire; a philosophical annotation in 
clay.” “A blend of sophistication and 
literalness,” said Howard Devree in the 
Times. “Translated into linear terms, 
these genre pieces would be excellent 
drawings—smart, humorous magazine 
material.” 
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t"s as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Terminal 
just toss your bag to a porter and say 
“Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll escort you 
through our private passageway, direct 
to the Roosevelt lobby . . . Time-saving 
convenience and complete comfort 

Satisfying meals Attractive 


with bath from $4.50. 


rooms 


A 25% Reduction on 
Room Rates to Service Men 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
@AADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 

ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 
rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 


request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 


wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street. 
New York. 
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The Musqueter: MEISSONIER 
In the Jay Gould Sale 


Kende Takes Over 
Gould Mansion 


ANOTHER RELIC of the splendor that 
was Fifth Avenue in the Eighties will 
be shorn of its glamor when the entire 
contents of the Jay Gould home at 579 
Fifth Avenue are sold on the premises 
at public auction on November 12, 13 
and 14. The four-story mansion, which 
was inherited by the late Finley John- 
son Shepard from his wife, Helen Gould 
Shepard, will be stripped before the 
highest bidders of its excellent collec- 
tion of Barbizon paintings, its stately 
furniture, library and decorative ob- 
jects by the auctioneers of the Kende 
Galleries of Gimbel Brothers. 


Paintings in the collection were all 
purchased by Jay Gould, father of Hel- 
en Gould Shepard, soon after he bought 
the house in 1881 at the height of his 
career as a railroad magnate. They in- 
clude such examples of the Barbizon 
School and other late 19th century art- 
ists as Millet’s Washerwomen, Courbet’s 
Among the Mountains, two landscapes 
by Daubigny, six canvases by Diaz and 
two Rousseau panels. French military 
painters of the past century are well 
represented by De Neuville’s In March- 
ing Order, Detaille’s The Trumpeter 
and Meissonier’s The Musqueter (re- 
produced above) and The Smoker. 


In complete harmony with the taste 
of the Eighties is Gould’s large collec- 
tion of genre and story-telling can- 
vases. Among them are important works 
by Ludwig Knaus, Rosa Bonheur, Vi- 
bert, Gerome, Munkacsy, Rico, Schrey- 
er, Henner and Bouguereau. 


Other outstanding items in the sale 
include an Aeolian Pipe Organ, a Stein- 
way parlor Grand Piano and many fine 
English tables, porcelains, linens, furs 
and decorative objects. 

The auction, far from ending the ca- 
reer of the big, dark house on Fifth 
Avenue, marks the beginning of its new 
role as an art auction gallery. Gimbel 
Brothers, who have had much success 


in the art and antique field since their 
first venture two years ago when th 
undertook the liquidation of the Wij. 
liam Randolph Hearst collection, have 
leased the twenty-seven room brown. 
stone as an annex to their art auction 
department, conducted by Kende Gal. 
leries on the eleventh floor of the de. 
partment store. Additional space is now 
needed for their expanded activities, 
and the former Gould mansion will af- 
ford 20,000 square feet to be used for 
a number of select art sales. 


Auction Calendar 





November 4, 5 & 6. Wednesday, Thursday & Fr- 
day afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from 
Noorian estate: early Persian pottery; Chinese 
pottery, porcelains, snuff bottles; jades and 
other carvings. Persian, Mesopotamian & Arabic 
art; glass, textiles, rugs. Now on exhibition. 

November 5, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from Czechoslovakian private collee- 
tion: primitive paintings; Italian sculpture, 
French 18th century furniture ‘and objects of 
art. Now on exhibition. 

November 7, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from Mrs. L. V. Lockwood collection: 
rare Early American furniture; 17th century 
oak and walnut; 18th century cherry and ma- 
hogany; pottery; antique English porcelains: 
Pelham prints; Paul Revere’s Boston Massacre. 
Now on exhibition. 

November 11, 12, 13 & 14, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Saturday afternoons, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from The Rosenbach Co.: English & 
American furniture, silver, paintings, tapestries 
& textiles. On exhibition from Nov. 7. 

November 12, 13 & 14, Thursday, Friday & Sat- 
urday afternoons, by Kende Galleries, Gimbel 
Bros. at Shepard Fifth Avenue house: contents 
of Finley Johnson Shepard Fifth Avenue house: 
Barbizon paintings and other late 19th century 
works; furniture; library; ete. On exhibition 
from Nov. 9. 

November 17, 18, 19, 20 & 21, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Mrs. Helena W. 
and Charles E. F. McCann collection: English 
17th and 18th century furniture; French 18th 
century furniture; French & Italian Renaissance 
furniture; tapestries; paintings; Georgian & An- 
tique French silver; porcelains: glass; rugs. On 
exhibition from Nov. 14. 


| The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 




















Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Velasquez: The Vintager (P-B. Sears) H. 

Te EE, SEA, MNEs. -asccvehndensennbiasdonneepeesnen $15,500 
Bol, Ferdinand: Portrait of a Woman (P- 

B, Sears, M. V. Horgan. Agt. ................ 1,900 
Whistler: Mr. Graves, Printseller (P-B, 

Bourn) BE. A... TAM, MBbs  cccicccossesesseses. 1,750 
Gainsborough: Landscape with Cattle and 

Figures (P-B, Sears) Louis Kaplan ...... 1,650 
Constable: A Boat Passing a Lock (P-B, 

Sears) .. 1,300 
Giordano, Luca: Diana with Nymphs and 

Satyrs (P-B, Sears) E. & A. Silberman... 1,250 
Lawrence: Portrait of a Young Lady (P- 

B, Genre) Facgwes WERT ....c.scovcscccesescss-- 1,000 
Maris, Matthew: Girl with Butterfly (P-B. 

Sears) Henry Braxton .......0..00.....00000c000. 1,000 
Rubens & Atelier: Jsabella Brant, Rubens’ 

First Wife (P-B, Sears)  .........ccccccceseeee 300 
Homer, Winslow: The Fallen Tree, Water- 

NE CEs TIED. itndnccsencnenitesosscntoczanigoce 950 
Corot: Le Soir dans la Campagne: En- 

virons de Rouen (P-B, Sears) .............. 800 
De Hoogh: The Sleeping Cavalier (P-B. 

INTE Liss iacendidtemneatnicecdndaanaibinienanenpistee 700 
Navez, Francois Joseph: Portrait of a 

British Officer (P-B, Davis, et al) 4 

SINS INURE a= <octccciinklswadeocovauiasaghesonesens 425 
Prints 
Whistler: The Little Lagoon, Etching (P 

B, J. A. Maxwell) Knoedler Galleries .5 190 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
Tournai Gothic Tapestry, Van Roome (7?) 

The Crucifixion (P-B, Hegeman, et al) ad 

MIND TIUES essen scccpecstritsnoccchrrncsusions->-- Lage 
Louis XIV Savonnerie carpet (P-B, Hege- 

man, et al) M. V. Horgan, Agt. .......... 1,600 
Regence carved walnut and Pavot Tapes- 

try Fauteuils (3 pairs), and Regence 

carved walnut settee (P-B, Sears) ...... 4,200 
Brussels Renaissance hunting tapestry. 

Geubels, Franz (?) (P-B, Tilford) Vic- ‘ 

UT NI sacdiccioncasvsnssarsdeonctinnbetonearheerteerers 1,000 
Lavehr Kirman palace carpet (P-B, Davies. ; 

et al) Fred Vozel 2,400 


The Art Digest 
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History of Scipio Africanus: BRUSSELS RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY 





Furniture Featured at Parke-Bernet 


FROM NINE COUNTRIES and as many 
centuries come the art and antique 
treasures which the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, New York, are offering in their 
auction rooms this fortnight. First sale 
on the list is the collection of Chinese, 
Persian, Mesopotamian and Arabic art 
work, on the 4th, 5th and 6th, from the 
Noorian estate. Contrasted with this 
Oriental sale is the auction, on Thurs- 
day evening, of primitive paintings, Ital- 
ian sculpture and French 18th century 
furniture from a private Czechoslovak- 
ian collection. 

Furniture dominates the next sale 
when Mrs. L. V. Lockwood's collection 
of early American examples, 17th cen- 
tury oak and walnut and 18th century 
cherry and mahogany go on sale on 
the 7th. Emphasis on furniture is main- 
tained throughout the next two sales 
as the galleries place the Rosenbach 


collection of English and American fur- 
niture, silver, paintings, tapestries and 
textiles before the public on the 11th, 
12th, 13th and 14th; followed by the 
McCann collection on the 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th and 21st. 

High spot on the auction program is 
this last sale, composed of English cab- 
inetwork from the beginning of the 
17th century through the Georgian pe- 
riod; 18th century French furniture, 
remarkable for its beautiful marquetry 
and bronze doré decoration; French 
and Italian Renaissance pieces, as well 
as tapestries, paintings, prints, and Ori- 
ental and European objects of art. Fig- 
uring prominently in the sale is the 
important Brussels weaving, History of 
Scipio Africanus by Willem de Panne- 
maker, circa 1540 (reproduced above). 
Included among the paintings are works 
by Van Dyke, Corot, and Daubigny. 


Gifts Expand Modern Museum Collection 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT in New 
York announces another expansion in 
its collections: five oils, two pastels 
and one bronze. Most of them by Euro- 
pean artists, six of these new accessions 
were gifts, and two, purchases, through 
the museum’s Mrs. Simon Guggenheim 
Fund. The artists involved: Lipchitz, 
Modigliani, Rubin, Isenburger, Derain, 
Degas and Berard. 

The Lipchitz bronze, Rape of Europe 
II, will be termed by many “puzzling” 
and “unpleasant,” according to Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times, who 
added, however, that the work “is ani- 
mated throughout by a kind of fero- 
cious power; a wild, elemental aban- 
donment, which the sculptor yet has 
kept securely under the control of his 
plastic scheme.” The bronze, given 
anonymously, is paired in the accessions 
with another Lipchitz, a pastel-and- 
gouache study for the sculpture, pur- 
chased through the Guggenheim Fund. 

The Degas, a pastel of Dancers, giv- 
en by William S. Paley, was executed 
about 1900. Of it, Director Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., says: “The figures, drawn 
with a reckless, slashing line, are posed 
and placed arbitrarily so that they 
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form a composition of emphatic angles 
sharpened by color dissonances of or- 
ange and violet.” The Derain oil, Head 
of a Woman, is an early work dated 
about 1906 and given anonymously. “Its 
flat surfaces and bold heavy outlines,” 
says Director Barr, “are still fauve in 
character and show the influence of 
his mentor Henri Matisse.” Berard’s 
oil, Promenade, dated 1928 and pur- 
chased by the museum, “expresses the 
nostalgic and melancholy poetry so 
characteristic of the Neo-Romantic 
group.” 

A work of earlier date is Modigliani’s 
Bride and Groom, painted in 1915-16 and 
and given by Frederic Clay Bartlett. 

Concluding the accessions are the oils 
Girl with a Cat and Flute Player, by 
Eric Isenburger and Reuven Rubin, 
given, respectively, by Albert D. Lasker 
and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg. 


Drawings by Van Loon 


Original drawings from Willem van 
Loon’s new book, Lives, are on exhibi- 
tion through Nov. 15 at the Woodstock 
branch of the New York Public Library 
(761 E. 160th St.). 












The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14 x 19 inch matz............ $2 

Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats... --$2 

Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats... ..$3 

Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............ $3 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 7§ years’ 
experience has 
in this field. Our services are avail- 
able to collectors, artists and gal- 


made us masters 


leries. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
KEEPING PACE WITH ART NEEDS OF 
TODAY — PROMPT DELIVERY — STOCK 
FRAMES — MAIL ORDERS — SPECIAL 

SIZES — CATALOGUES 


CHICAGO 


400 N. STATE STREET 







Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 


WE SUGGEST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE NO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


605 Madison Ave., N. Y. e PLaza 82818 
(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


CADMIUM 
CADMIUM KEDS 
NES 


UL 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestion to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY’S 2nd ANNUAL, 
Dec. 6-27, Dallas Museum. Open to all 
Texas artists. All print media. Jury. $100 
purchase & other prizes. Entry cards must 
arrive by Nov. 25, entries by Dec. 1. For 
ecards & data write Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Chicago, Illinois 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 20, Club Woman's Bureau, 
Mandel Bros, Open to all artists of Swed- 
ish descent. Fee: $1 membership. Media: 
All. Entry cards due Jan. 16. For com- 
plete data write Mae S. Larsen, Exhibi- 
tion Committee, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lowell, Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION. Open the 
year round at Whistler’s Birthplace, an 
art museum, to all professional artists. 
Exhibitions, 6 to 8 weeks. Fee: $1.50 per 
picture, plus expenses. For details write 
to John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 12th AN- 
NUAL, Dec. 2 to Jan. 2, at Academy of 
Allied Arts. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor. Entry cards due: Nov. 20, For 
data and entry write Leo Nadon, Direc- 
tor, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th 
St., New York City. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS GROUP, Nov. 23 to 
Dec. 5, American British Art Center, New 
York City. Open to members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, black-and-white. Jury. Bronze 
medal prize. Fee: only annual $3 mem- 
bership. Closing date: Nov. 10. For entry 
ecards & further data write Murray Rosen- 
berg, 740 W. 187th St., New York City. 


BOMBSHELL ARTISTS GROUP 2nd AN- 
NUAL, Jan. 4-16, at the American-British 
Art Center. Open to all artists “who pro- 
duce progressive work.” Fee: $2 member- 
ship. All media. For further information 
and entry oe w see to Arthur Silz, Sec- 
retary, 224 EB. 12 St., N. ¥. C. 


eee Me. 

60th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 28, at L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel. Entry cards due: Feb. 
6; works due: Feb. 13. Fee: $1. For full 
information write L. D. M. Sweat Me- 
morial Museum, Portland, Me. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE ANNUAL, 
Feb. 7-28, Springfield Museum of Arts. 
Open to members. Media: all. Jury. $305 


FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


nm 
OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


cash prizes. Fee: Annual $3 membership. 
Cards due: Jan. 26; entries due: Jan. 28. 
For further information write Helen Knox, 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ASSOCIATION'S FALL EXHI- 
BITION, Nov. 8 to Dec. 6 at Hudson River 
Museum. Media: watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing and prints. Open to all artists. Fee: 
50c per entry for non-members. Prizes not 
announced. Entries and cards must be re- 
ceived by Nov. 4. For further data write 
James Ross, 124 Morris St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler In- 
stitute, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and for- 
mer residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., and W. Va. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Prizes: $700. Due 
date of entry cards: Dec. 12. For informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. 
TON SOCIETY’S 52nd ANNUAL, 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 14, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Open to members and residents of 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia. 
Media: oil, sculpture. Jury. Medals & cash 
awards. Fee: $1 for non-members. For 
entry cards write Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, Society of Washington Artists, 6010 
20th St., N., Arlington, Va. 


WASHING 


Competitions 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART’S $500 COM- 
PETITION for designs to be used in thera- 
py for disabled soldiers and sailors. Open 
to all artists and designers. Closing date: 
Dec. 1. All entries to be exhibited at the 
Modern. Jurors will be chosen from mu- 
seum staff, professional therapists and 
merchandising experts. For entry blanks 


write Armed Services Program, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 
City. 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
lith St., New York City. 


NIERENDORF GALLERIES’ $300 COMPE- 
TITION to supply an answer to that old 
query: “What is art.” Prizes: $100 in cash 
and $200 in prints. Contestants should fin- 
ish this sentence: “Art, for heaven's sake, 
is, and always has been..... " Address 
your contributions (which will be pub- 
lished by the gallery) to Karl Nierendorf, 
Nierendorf Gallery, 53 E. 57th St., New 
York City. 


SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY MURAL 
based on any one of four themes and 
earrying an award of $4,500. Open to all 
artists of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. For 
full data on subject matter, size, entry 
blanks, etc., write to Sprinefield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


- . + produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





Mural Competition 


A COMPETITION for a mural painting 
to decorate the museum library hag 
been announced by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
all artists of the United States, Mexieg 
and Canada, the competition carries an 
award of $4,500. x 

Considerable leeway in the choice of 
subject matter is granted the a 
who may choose one of the follo 
four themes: the history of Springfie! 
a series of incidents showing the 
spots of art history; the visualiza 
of a museum’s place in a community 
stressing education both to juvenile 
and adults, etc.; or the industrial i 
portance of the Western Massachuse 
section of the Connecticut River V; 
ley. 

The judges—Edward Rowan, andl 
tant chief of the Section of Fine Arts 
Margit Varga, Henry Varnum Poor 
William Gropper and Forbes Watson— 
will stress distinguished design in the 
handling of subject matter. 

Soldier-artists are urged to compete, 
In the event of a serviceman winning, 
arrangements will be made for the ex- 
ecution of the mural after his release. 

Closing date for entries is May 24. 
The space to be filled is 24 feet long 
by 7 feet 7 inches high. The medium 
is oil. Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed to Director Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 






Chicago American Annual 
[Continued from page 5] 


recreates one of his earlier drawings of 
war tragedy in I Was Always Present 
(the familiar subject of death on horse- 
back); Philip Evergood in It Had to 
Be Done does some wishful thinking 
about Americans bayonetting Japs; 
Henry Schnakenberg exhibits the sa- 
botaged Normandie lying helpless in 
New York Harbor; William Gropper 
gives a vivid picture of Nazi plunder- 
ing in Russia; and Barse Miller shows 
Wings of Tomorrow, production activ- 
ity in the Lockheed plant. John Hovan- 
nes expresses the martial spirit in the 
sculpture section with his Guerrillas. 

In lighter vein, Doris Lee exhibits an- 
other gay version of her Thanksgiving 
theme with Family Reunion. It will be 
remembered that it was Miss Lee’s 
1932 Logan prize winner, Thanksgiving. 
that started the Sanity in Art Move- 
ment, but today it is doubtful if she 
will stir any controversy: artists are 
now too busy with a greater battle to 
waste energy bickering on the aesthetic 
front. 


High School Artists 


School-age artists of the two largest 
U. S. cities are exhibiting jointly, 
through Nov. 10, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. The show, en- 
titled “Public School Art of Two Cities: 
Chicago and New York,” comprises 56 
watercolors, temperas, drawings and 
oils by high school students. 

The show was arranged by Victor 
D’Amico, the museum’s educational di- 
rector. Elizabeth W. Robertson picked 
the Chicago exhibits, and Miss Virginia 
Murphy, the New York entries. 


The Art Digest 
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Life Composition Class at the Art Stu- 
dents League, William McNulty, Instructor 


Art Students League Accepts War Challenge 


THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE, through 
the studios of which have passed some 
of the nation’s most important painters, 
illustrators, printmakers and sculptors, 
is, for the third time since its founding 
68 years: ago, carrying on an art pro- 
gram during wartime. Though the task 
is not easy, the League, like the na- 
tion’s other art schools, is working 
against great odds to hold the cultural 
fort during these crucial times. Four 
hundred of the League’s 750 pre-Pearl 
Harbor students are now engaged in 
active war work, not only as drafts- 
men, camofleurs, map makers and ani- 
mators, but also as parachutists, flyers, 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 


Classes under a distinguished roster 
of instructors continue. Cartooning stu- 
dents are preparing for propaganda 
work in the classes of John Groth, 
noted war cartoonist; and in the silk 
screen and lithography classes of Harry 
Sternberg and Will Barnet they are 
producing posters and drawings with 
anti-Axism as their theme. Other ac- 
tive instructors are Abels, Brackman, 
Brook, Bridgman, Corbino, DuMond, 
Anne Goldthwaite, Kantor, Kuniyoshi, 
Robert Laurent, Arthur Lee, Reginald 
Marsh, William McNulty, Trafton, Vyt- 
lacil, Mahonri Young and William Zo- 
rach. 

In addition to opening its classes free 
of charge to all servicemen on furlough 
in the vicinity of New York, the League 
8 preparing for the training of ex- 
Servicemen after the war. The school’s 
Plans to help rehabilitate injured vet- 
frans, to help them on new or broken 
Careers and to supply therapeutic art 
facilities are based on experience gar- 
fered after the last war. 

Not a little’ of the League’s resolu- 
tion to continue its special work comes 

m scores of letters of former stu- 
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dents now in the armed forces. Typical 
is the following quotation from a letter 
P.F.C. James Mathieu sent to Instruc- 
tor McNulty from an overseas U. S. 
Army base: “Being away one realizes 
just how important a ‘free art’ is in 
the world and it is one of the worth- 
while things we are fighting for. It is 
thoughts of having things like art and 
music and literature to go back to, that 
makes us throw ourselves into this war 
with such vigor. 


“Though I am far away from my 
art, my thoughts often return to the 
enjoyable times at the League learning 
how to draw. And I do not want to lose 
contact with it, as my intentions are 
to return when the war is over... . 
Could you send me this year’s catalogue 
so I can see what’s going on?” 


Art Educators Form 
Wartime Group 


ARTIST-TEACHERS and leaders in art 
education have banded together into 
a Committee on Art in American Edu- 
cation and Society “to foster and pro- 
mote the creative arts during the war 
period and to plan for their increased 
functioning in the reconstruction to 
follow.” The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, is acting as sponsor of the 
Committee. The group’s chairman is 
Victor D’Amico, director of the Mod- 
ern’s Educational Project and art de- 
partment head at the Fieldston School. 

Division heads of the Committee are 
Edith Mitchell, Vernon Clark, Charles 
Cook, Dorothy Wilkinson, Arthur Young 
and Robert Igleheart. Secretary-trea- 
surer is Dorothy Knowles, also of the 
Modern’s education staff. 

In announcing the establishment of 
the Committee, Chairman D’Amico 
stated: 

“This Committee is art education’s an- 
swer to Fascism and its contempt for 
creative art. We hope to mobilize the 
art educators and students of America, 
combining all their art efforts, large 
and small, throughout the nation to 
work for victory. An extensive program 
has been organized ranging from post- 
ers for salvage drives to the training 
of designers for building the world of 
tomorrow. Artist-teachers and their stu- 
dents will co-operate wherever they are 
needed and whenever they can promote 
the arts in American life. 

“This organization is distinguished 
from others because it admits as mem- 
bers only those who undertake an ac- 
tive role: Under a group of divisions it 
will put art to work through radio 
programs, exhibitions, the creation of 
new art centers, and the production of 
publications. We are already working 
on three publications for the national 
government, and numerous projects 
by individual teachers and their stu- 
dents are under way.” 
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Full size (I”x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
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DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
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In Old Mexico 


LocaTeD in the storied halls of a re- 
modeled convent, the Escuela Universi- 
taria de Bellas Artes, San Miguel de 
Allende, Mexico, is a bi-lingual art 
school unique. In the sunny calm of an 
ancient community, the school teaches 
all branches of art, together with Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Studio rooms are 
large, well lighted and mellow with 
age. They surround an arcaded patio- 
garden. 

Students live at a school-owned inn 
or at its ranch, the latter of which 
boasts ample sports facilities, even to 
a swimming pool. As an adjunct to 
studio work, students make regular 
field trips to nearby communities of spe- 
cial aesthetic or historical importance. 
The school is fully accredited and is 
entitled to grant degrees up to the 
Master of Arts. Tuition includes board 
and room. The institution, long active 
in helping to forge a cultural link be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
receives regular grants from the Mex- 
ican Government and its work has been 
endorsed by agencies affiliated with the 
U. S. Government. 

The winter season begins Feb. 1 and 
continues through April 1, although 
students may enroll for a shorter pe- 
riod if they prefer. San Miguel, founded 
in 1542, just four centuries ago, is easily 
reached by train on the direct route 
from St. Louis to Mexico City via Lar- 
edo, or on trains entering Mexico at 
Nogales or El Paso. Days are warm and 
sunny, nights cool. The Escuela affords 
an excellent opportunity to combine art 
and language study with a winter va- 
cation in the peace and color of Old 
Mexico. 


Coals to Newcastle 


Danton Walker, New York Daily 
News columnist, reported recently that 
“Salvador Dali, the surrealist, has en- 
rolled as an ordinary student at the 
Art Students League.” A call to the 
League revealed that the eccentric and 
eminently successful Spaniard was in- 
deed at the League, but not as an “or- 
dinary student.” Dali attends one of the 
school’s evening sketch classes to draw 
from the model. Instruction is not giv- 
en at these sessions, a fact which saves 
some hapless staff member the embar- 
rassment of criticizing the pencil work 
of superb draftsman Dali. 


Approved by the Navy 


The Rhode Island School of Design 
of Providence, which has recently in- 
stituted a new curriculum leading to a 
Bachelor of Science degree with majors 
in various fields of design, announces 
that its courses have been approved by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel for in- 
clusion under the V-1 and V-7 Officer 
Procurement Programs. 


A Child Shall Lead Them 


Add to teacher’s idiocyncrasies: “To 
remind older students of a few of the 
fundamentals of art which are forgot- 
ten in the search for sophistication and 
professional style,’’ Alan Tompkins, in- 
structor at Cooper Union, has arranged 
an exhibition at the school of the paint- 
ings and drawings of his 4-year-old son. 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 
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Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me, 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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Annual 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 14 to May 28 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 

Classes in drawing, painting, illestration, car- 
tooning, meral painting and design, lithography. 

Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 
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Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 
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THE KANSAS CITY 
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Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
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BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June thru September 


Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOTT COMMERCIAL ART 


Drafting and Illustration courses which train 
students to meet Civil Service requirements. 
Regular courses in Fine and mmercial 
Art. Register now for September Classes. 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—aAdvertising Design, !lustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
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James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 
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BRECHER PAINTING CLASS 


Painting © Drawing ¢ Composition 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 


Write for particulars 


SAMUEL BRECHER, 124 W. 23St.,N.Y.C. 





Hands Across 


The Rio Grande 


BENITO CoQqueET. director of Adult Ed- 
ucation and Esthetics of Mexico. has 
completed a tour of the United States 
during which he conferred with mu- 
seum and education officials about the 
exchange of art exhibitions between 
his country and the U. S. 

In an interview with Thomas C. Linn 
of the New York Times, Coquet said 
that he had made arrangements for 
the Metropolitan Museum to send a 
show of Italian primitives to Mexico 
and for the Modern Museum to dispatch 
a Picasso exhibition. In return, a show 
of Mexican printmakers will be lent to 
the Modern and a collection of other 
contemporary works will be seen in 
Philadelphia. Coquet is also endeavor- 


ing to arrange exchange shows of U. S. - 


and Mexican sculpture. 

“During the last year,” Reporter 
Linn’s column continued, “the Mexican 
Government has sought to broaden pop- 
ular appreciation of the arts by arrang- 
ing in the larger centers 15-day cul- 
tural programs analogous to the travel- 
ing Chautauqua programs familiar to 
Americans. These have been popular 
wherever they have been held and will 
be extended to other communities. Mex- 
ican artists are contributing to the 
propaganda for democracy. esvecially in 
the creation of posters. A camouflage 
corps of artists is now being organized 
and trained.” 


Stuart Davis to Teach 


Stuart Davis, painter and controver- 
sy-ist, will conduct classes in ‘“Color- 
Space Composition” in his New York 
studio Friday evenings and Saturday 
mornings. 

Davis, in a recent letter to the art 
editor of the Times, explained at length 
his color-space theories, pointing out 
that they differed sharply from abstrac- 
tion, a heading under which Davis’ work 
is often placed. 


Topographic Drafting 


Columbia University is now offering 
a course in topographic drafting, in 
preparation for service with the Na- 
tional Defense Mapping Program. The 
course, which is open to all high school 
graduates. with two years of mathe- 
matics, will open Nov. 10. Preference 
will be given to applicants with exper- 
ience in drafting or art work and to 
those with college training. 
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First fine arts school in America ( Est. 18€5). 


Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Dist'~- 
guished faculty. Ask for Catalog K. 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phiia. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and _per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Fall term to December 19 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 
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SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
ART STUDY FOR WAR 
FALL TERM NOW. ENTER ANY TIME. FINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
STRESSING CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUCTION IL- 
LUSTRATION. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


& Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


6 COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, IntErR1or Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmeErciaAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. 1 ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harore L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
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riik AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN F 
152 West 


BALLARD WILLIAMS 
57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 57th 


: WILFORD 8. CONROW 
Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HARO D C PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Epitor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


The National Executive Committee 


Takes this opportunity to extend its 
appreciation to all its state officers and 
directors and to others who are co-op- 
erating in celebrating. 


The 10th American Art Week 

This annual event, sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional League, 
has been changed and altered by the 
necessity for everyone to lend himself 
in the tremendous task of winning the 
war. Large state-wide exhibitions were 
not possible, and the exhibitions had to 
be localized generally. But the activi- 
ties promise to be live and interesting, 
and effective use is being made through 
radio. 

a * 7 

In this nation-wide event artists are 
forcefully reminded that the American 
Artists Professional League, because of 
its well-known impersonal attitude, is 
the one organization under which all 
art groups come together and are 


friends. The National Executive Com- 
mittee feels that possibly it should take 
this occasion to report to its member- 
ship and to all other American artists, 
and review a few of its accomplish- 
ments in their behalf. 

The League is devoted exclusively to 
the Advancement of American Art and 
Artists. Because of the League—all offi- 
cial portraits must now be painted. by 
American artists and American colors 
used: It has brought about permanent 
and branded and guaranteed colors for 
our artists: It has secured and con- 
veyed to the National Sculpture So- 
ciety secret processes for casting of 
metals: It has continuously fought un- 
just and discriminating taxes which 
threatened the artist: It is striving to 
establish the divisible rights the artist 
should have in his work and which are 
recognized for the composer and au- 
thor: It has routed out and closed fake 
galleries, uncovered crooked agents, 
and is constantly alert to the many 
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frauds perpetrated against the artist: 
It is seeking for just copyright protege. 
tion: It is working to secure equitable 
and universal administration of inheri. 
tance taxes which have in many Cases 
impoverished estates of deceased art. 
ists: It is relentlessly fighting attempts 
to break down artist’s prices, and cheap 
exploitations of his work: It advocates 
and demands a representative and im- 
partial jury system for exhibits and 
competitions. 


Through the League’s initiative, the 
alleged publisher of the widely publi- 
cized and promised de luxe book Gems 
from American Studios has just been 
convicted in the Federal Court in Bos- 
ton, and thanks were extended to the 
League by the Post Office Department 
for interest in the case. And always the 
League is active in the many problems 
which confront the artist, and in ex- 
tending his market. Every artist owes 
it to himself to belong to the League. 
It is the best insurance and promotion 
of his own interests. 


The League’s Policy 
For American Art Unchanged 


The League feels itself in duty bound 
to take action on a resolution which 
was adopted by Artists for Victory, 
asking the Directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art to change its publi- 
cized conditions for the forthcoming 
exhibition of contemporary art by liv- 
ing American artists who are American 
citizens. The purport of the resolution 
was to change the original character 
of the exhibition and include the work 
of non-citizens. Here is a copy of a 
letter the Board has written the Direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, which is self-explanatory: 


To the Directors of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Gentlemen: 


This League feels the necessity of stat- 
ing its position with respect to a resolu- 
tion which was passed on October 2lst, 
1942, by the Board of the Artists for Vic- 
tory and was to be sent to the Directors 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

At the direction of the League’s Board 
its delegate was directed to oppose this 
resolution when it was proposed and to 
state frankly it did not represent the 
League’s position and violated the prin- 
ciples on which the League was founded: 
and that it was no part of the original 
plan under which the various groups joined 
to form Artists for Victory. 

The American Artists Professional 
League was organized 15 years ago for 
the purpose of advancing American art 
and to protect the American artists. That 
is incorporated in its seal and it has con- 
tinuously and zealously fought to carry 
out that program to which it was dedi- 
cated. : 

Therefore, the League cannot let it- 

self be bound by any action Artists for 
Victory may take which changes the sta- 
tus at this late date of its original plan, 
and which definitely is contrary to the long 
established principles of the League. 
_ Further, it can have no part in attempt- 
ing to direct the conduct of the Directors 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
whom the League has always been in har- 
mony and accord, and it wishes to make 
clear to them its attitude respecting this 
resolution. The League opposed it and it 
still opposes it. 


Very respectfully, 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
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Salina Protests Murals 


In public competitions appropriate- 
ness to environment should be a factor 
carefully considered. 

Members of the League in Kansas 
send us the information that because 
of the vehement and widespread pro- 
test, the murals for the Post Office at 
Salina, Kansas, have been withheld 
from installation—at least for the du- 
ration. The objection on the part of the 
Kansas people is that they carica- 
tured and libelled its people and they 
portrayed and over-stressed misfortunes 
and gave the impression that Kansas 
was a land overrun with pestilence 
and drought or floods, with spavined 
horses and dilapidated and abandoned 
buildings. The aroused citizens ap- 
pealed to their Congressional delega- 
tion, and their word is that the order 
has gone forth from the Department 
to hold up the placing of these murals. 


Fair Art Juries 


The preceding story of the incident 
of the Salina, Kansas murals brings 
up again the matter of art juries. It 
further stresses the necessity for the 
competent people who make up juries 
—their ability to take into considera- 
tion the appropriateness of subject mat- 
ter to local environment. Because of 
the many unfortunate cases that are 
brought to the League’s attention, we 
deem it important to state again the 
League’s firm stand on the selection of 
art juries. 


For Fair-Play Juries 


At its meeting of October 7th, 
National Executive Committee 
RESOLVED that it is the sense of this Board 

that the American Artists Professional 

League, which has always stood for fair 

play in all art matters and towards all 

art groups, in furtherance of that stand 
wishes to stress strongly and to demand 
that art juries shall be selected with 
that idea of impartiality in mind—pos- 
sibly along the line of the well-known 

Oakland Jury System. 

The Oakland plan provides that each 
jury shall be composed of three sec- 
tions—one representing the Conserva- 
tive group, one the so-called “Middle of- 
the-Road” group, and one the so-called 
“Modernistic” group. 


the 


Indiana’s Governor Proclaims 
American Art Week 


PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS, artists are continually contribut- 
ing their services to worth while enter- 
prises and are, at this particular time, 
giving patriotic services to our nation 
in designing posters and in graphic rep- 
resentation in various campaigns for 
promoting the general welfare and the 
cause of the United Nations, and 

WHEREAS, the work of our artists is not 
only an expression of the life and the 
ideals of our people, but also an influ- 
ence in the advancement of culture, and 

Wuerzas, Hoosier artists stand high in the 
field of art because of the extraordinary 
quality of their canvases; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Henry F. Schricker, 
Governor of the State of Indiana, by 
virtue of the power and authority vésted 
in me by the Constitution and laws of 
the state, do hereby proclaim the week 
of November 1 to 7 as 


American Art Week 
in the State of Indiana for the purpose 
of giving recognition to the work of In- 
diana artists of stressing historical and 
Scenic ‘places in the state and of broad- 
ening education in the field of the arts 
and related crafts. 





AMERICAN ART WEEK EVENTS 

In New York City, the Annual Exhibition 
of the Allied Artists of America, Inc., 
in the galleries of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, Central Park West at 76th 
Street—through November. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, the Annual All- 
New Jersey Exhibition, at the Montclair 
Art Museum—through November. (Our 
New Jersey State Chapter also runs a 
largely attended all summer New Jersey 
Exhibition in Spring Lake.) 


Cheerful News! 


“The American Artists Professional 
League is going to be a great influence 
in these troublesome times and a life- 
saver for every artist.” 

—Roy B. PEEBLES, 
A.A.P.L. Chairman for 
Berkshire County, Mass. 


To All California Members 


“The California Chapter again wishes 
attention of their members to be called 
to the fact that renewal, as well as 
new applications, should be handled 
through the Secretary and Treasurer, 
1613 Grand Avenue, Piedmont, Califor- 
nia; in making a remittance of the an- 
nual dues for the National Headquar- 
ters, $2.00 should be included for the 
California Chapter, which is separately 
incorporated, and carrying on an ac- 
tive campaign in behalf of the League.” 


Radio Programs— 


American Art Week 
(partial listing.) 

ARIZONA: K.O.Y., Nov. ist, 8:30 P.M., 
Governor Sidney P. Osborn; K.P.H.O., 
Nov. ist, 5:30 P.M., Tom Harter: 
K.T.A.R., Nov. 1st, 9:30 A.M., Garnet 
Davy Gross; Spot announcements ev- 
ery day, Nov. 1st to 7th, inclusive. 

CONNECTICUT: W.T.I.C., Oct. 22nd 2:15 
P.M.; W.B.R.Y., Oct. 27th, 1:15 P.M.; 
Caroline Clarke Marshall. 

LOUISANA: W.J.B.O., Nov. Ist, 1:30 to 
1:45 P.M.; Dr. William F. Lockwood. 
MASSACHUSETTS : W.L.L.H., Nov. 5th, 7:45 

P.M.; John G. Wolcott. 

SouTH Dakota: K.W.S.D., Nov. 5th, 3:45 
P.M.; Dr. W. M. Stilwell. 

MARYLAND: W.B.A.L., every day, Nov. 
1st to 7th, spot announcements by lo- 

cal artists; Sunday, Nov. ist, 1 P.M., 
opening, Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hoh- 
man. 

PENNSYLVANIA: W.E.E.W., and R.A.W., 
spots 3 times daily, Nov. 1st to 7th. 


* * * 


When buying artists’ oil paints, look 
for the League’s name or seal on the 
label or on the manufacturer’s show- 
card displayed by the dealer. 


Lectures on Mexican Art 


A series of eight lectures are being 
given at the Fogg Museum of Art, Har- 
vard University, by Professor Justino 
Fernandez, the Frank Graham Thom- 
son visiting Latin American professor 
from the National University of Mex- 
ico under the auspices of El Colegio de 
Mexico. 

Four lectures were delivered during 
the last fortnight in October, four re- 
main for the first two weeks of No- 
vember: Orozco Creates His World 
(Nov. 3); Orozco, the Anthropologist 
(Nov. 5); Contemporary Mural and Eas- 
el Painting (Nov. 10), and Picasso—Ri- 
vera—Orozco, a Parallel (Nov. 12). All 
lectures begin at 4 P.M. 
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ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
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CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK,N.J. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Fublishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, ‘N: J. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To 
Dec. 20: Russian Icons. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 8: Con- 
temporary Painting in Canada. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Fine Arts Society Gallery To Nov. 
9: Mildred and Elva Wright. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 29: 7th 
Annual, Artist's Union of Balti- 
more. To Nov. 13: Sketches, Agna 
Enters; Woodcuts, Clare Leighton. 
Walters Gallery Nov.: Art of Etru- 
ria; Paintings from 1850-1900. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards 7o Nor. 14: Wa- 
tercolors, Nancy and H. Anthony 
Dyer. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo Nov. 
14: Rousseau retrospective. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 21: 
Guild of Boston Artists. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Dec. 4: 
Group show by members. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Nov. 14: Mexican 
Ar’; Nov.: Works by Picasso. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arte Club Nov.: Merican Painters. 
Art Institute To Dec. 10: 58rd 
Annual, American Paintings @€ 
Sculpture; Works by Grant Wood. 
Galleries Ass'n. Nov.:; Children’s 
Portraits, Shirley Friend; Flow- 
er Paintings, Derk Smit; Marine 
Paintings, Frank H. Myers. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum Nov.; Prints. 

Taft Museum Nov.: Latin-Ameri 
can posters. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Museum of Art Nor.: 
tralia. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts 7To Nov. 7: 
Camouflage; To Nov. 30: Art 
from World Battle Fronts: Nov. 
9-30: History of Modern Painting. 
DAVENPORT. IOWA 
Municipal Art Gallery Nov. 8-Dec. 
3: Annual by Quad-City Artists. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Watercol 
ors; Ohio Print Makers; Contem- 
porary Art, Western Hemisphere. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: 
the American Landscape. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Public Museum 70 Nov. 
25: Northeastern Wisconsin Art 
Annual. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Nov. 15: 
Connecticut Watercolors. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 8-22: 
Texas General Exhibit. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Nov.: Contem- 
porary British Paintings; Sculpture, 
Robert Laurent. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery Nov.: 
ings by American Artists. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum WNov.: Drawings 
and Paintings, N. M. Artists. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Francis Taylor Galleries To Nor. 
7: Paintings, Martin Baer. 

County Museum 7o Nor. 15: Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society's 22nd 
Annual. 

Foundation of Western Art To Nor. 
28: “Today in California Art.” 
Vigeveno Galleries Nov.: Modern 
French Painting; To Nov. 20: 
Sculpture, Bernard Sopher. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Nov. 8- 
Nov. 22: Drawings & Paintings by 
refugee children. 

MADISON, WISC. 

University of Wisc. To Dec. 3: 9th 
Annual Wisconsin Art Salon. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Novr.: Por- 
traits by American Artists; Work 
by Auriel Bessemer; Prints, Kathe 
Kollwitz. 

MEMPHIS. TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Ga'lerv To 
Nor. 17: Paintinas, Celine Baeke- 
land, Margaret F. Browne, Alice 
C. Bevin. 

MIDDLETON. CONN. 

Wesleyan Univevsitvy To Vor. 
Contemporary British Prints. 

MILWAUKEE, WITSC. 

Art Institute To Nor. 15: Sir Cen- 
turies of Parrait Masterpieces. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Nor. 29: 28th 
Annual, Local Artiste. 

University Gallery To Nor. 24: 
Sculpture. 

MONTCLAIR. N. J. 

Art Museum To Nor. 29: 12th 


30 


Art in Aus- 


Through 


Draw- 


New Jersey State Annual. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 7-29: 
Contemporary Aris Society. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today Nov. 9-21: 
by Lieut. William A. Hughes. 
Museum Nov.: English & French 
Miniature Rooms (Thorne). 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
Mystic Art Association. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club 7o Nov. 27: 
Paintings & Drawings, Max Ernst. 
NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To 
Nov. 22: Sculpture, Anna dH. 
Huntington; Paintings, Celine 
Baekeland and Greta Matson. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Nov. 9-29: Original 
Cartoons for St. Louis P. 0. Mu- 
rails, Siporin and Millman. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial Nov.;: 
tional Watercolors; South 
ican Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts To Nov. 29: 
40th Annual, Watercolors and 
Prints; 41st Annual, Penn. So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 15: Water- 
colors, Margaret Mellor-Gill; Wa- 
tercolors, Martha Walter, Wood- 
cuts, Fiske Boyd. 

Carlen Galleries To Nov. 20: 
by A. Kaldis. 

Print Club To Nov. 14: 
of Prints. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Nor. 22: 
Works of Daniel Garber. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute TJTo Dec. 13: 


Work 


Interna- 
Amer- 


Work 


Annual 


Etchings, J. L. Forain; To Dec. 2: 
Thorne American Rooms in Minia- 
ture; Friends of Pittsburgh Art. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Nov. 30: 
Watercolors, Eleanor Sanborn. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum 70 
Nov. 22: Watercolors and Dry- 
points, Chauncey Ryder. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum WNov.: Painting and 
Sculpture Masterpieces. 
PROVIDENCE, I. 

Art Club Nov. 10-22: 64th Annual. 
Museum of Art Nov.: French Art 
of 19:h & 20th Centuries. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Ceram- 
ics, Marguerite Wildenhain. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 6: Drawings € 
Paintings, Anna Baker. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
City Art Museum Nov.: 
Exhibition.” 

Eleanor Smith Gallery To Nov. 17: 
Etchings, R. W. Woiceske. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery & School of Art To Nov. 
30: Portraits of Twin City Peo- 
ple. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Memorial Museum 7o 
Nov. 15: “Thea‘re and Dance’; 
Nov.: Modern Primitives. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 8: 62nd 
Annual, Paintings & Sculpture, 
San Francisco. Art Association. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College To Nov. 13: 
Paintings, Minerva Barron. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum 70 Nov.: 
nual, Northwest Artists. 


“Missouri 


28th An- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: 
Engravings, Asa Cheffete. 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery” 
Nov. 22: Folk Costumes. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 
nese Art; British Cartoons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art Nov. 
Modern British Crafts. 


TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Dec. 6: Royat { 
nadian Academy Show. 

TULSA, OKLA. = 
Philbrook Art Center Nov.: Wi 
colors, Dr. Adah Robinson; 
ings, Duard Marshall. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 9: §7th 
nual, Washington Watercolor 
National Gallery To Nov. 20: @ 

temporary Art of Chile. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Nos 
18: Painting’s Sybil Bont 
Smithsonian Institution Nov. 
Paintings, Frank C. Kirk; 
Norman Kent. 

Whyte Gallery Nov. 9-31: Oils, 
Berkman. 

WELLESLEY. MASS. 
Farnsworth Art Museum To ¥ 
23: War Posters. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 7o Nov. 
Northern Berkshire Artists. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum To Nov. 
ings, Van Gogh. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To Nov. 
Work by Fred Yost; To Nov. 
Paintings, Hobson Pittman. 


8-Dec. 


29: Pa 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) 7o Nor. 
15: Paintings, Benjamin Kopman. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Nov. 10: 12th Annual Autumn 
Show. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Nov.-: 
Old and Modern Masters. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Nov. 21: Paintings, George Bel- 
lows. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 7: “Ci.y of New 
York’; Nov. 9-21: Work by Irene 
Wyatt. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Nov. 7-dan. 11: Work by J. Marin. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nor. 
14: Sculpture, Elizabeth Geiger. 
Art of This Century (30W57) Nov.: 
Pegaoy Guggenheim Collection. 
Artists Gallery (43W55) To Nor. 
16: Work by Martin Friedman. 
Art Students League (215W57) To 
Nov. 7: Paintings for Aremenian 
Relief. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Nov. 4-21: ‘‘Pens and 
Needles,"’ Peggy Bacon. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nor. 
2-14: American Paintings, 19th #€ 
20th Centuries. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
Nov. 5-28: Work by 8S. Rothbort. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
21: Masterpieces by 19th Cen- 
tury French Painters. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) Nov.: Ear- 
ly American Prints & Paintings. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Nov.: Hogarth Prints; To Nov. 
12; Peruvian Pottery & Textiles; 
Nov. 6-25: Scholastic Awards. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Nov. 3- 
28: Homage to Rodin. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
14: Paintings, Michel G. Gilbert. 
Columbia University (B'way & 115) 
Nov. 4-Dec. 2: History of Ar- 
chitectural Rendering. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Nov. 6: Paintings, Frederick §8. 
Franck; Nov. 9-28: Paintings, Ed- 
mund Quincy. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Nov. 
21: “We Humans,” Sally Bodkin. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Nov.: 
Watercolors of South America, 
Rainey Bennett. 
Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E5 
French Paintings. 
Duveen Brothers (720 Fifth) To 
Nov. 7: Dutch Masters. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Nov. 
2-14: Selected. Sporting Paintings. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) To 
Nov. 14: Gotham Painters. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
7: Labor Paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Nev. 15: Masters of French Art. 
Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Old 
and Modern Masters. 
Galerie St. Etienne, Inc. 


7) Nov.: 


(46W57) 


Nov. 4-28: Paintings, A. Levin. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Nov. 3-30: Watercolors, S. Lissim. 

Glackens Gallery (10W9) Nov. 6- 
Dec. 6: Paintings, Wm. Glackens. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 12: 20th 
Anniversary Founders Show. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Nov.: Russian Imperial Art. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Nov.: French € English Color 
Prints of 18th & 19th Centuries. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Contemporary American Water- 
colors: Original “Bambi” Drawings. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Nov. 10: Etchings, Rembrandt; 
Paintings, Homer D. Martin. 

Koetser Galleries (65E57) To Nov. 
14: French Paintings, 19th and 
20th Centuries. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Nov. 
21: Paintings, Teng Chiu. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Nov. 7: Group Show. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Galleries (11E57) To 
Nov. 5: Paintings, Maud Morgan. 

Lilienfeld Galeries (21E57) To 
Nov. 7: Paintings by French 
Masters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Nov. 
14: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Nov. 
7: Paintings and Gouaches, Marc 
Chagall. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Nov.: 
Contemporary Paintings & Prints. 

M. A. MeDonald (665 Fifth) Nov.: 
Lithographs, Whistler. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 
82) To Nov. 10: Index of Amer- 
Design; To Nov. 15: _ British 
Prints; As Russian Saw Us. 

The Cloisters (Fort Tryon Park) 
Nov.: Permanent Collection of 


Medieval Art. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Watercolors, Dong 


To Nov. 7: 

Kingman; Nov. 9-29: Paintings, 
Julian Binford. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Nov.: 
Selected American Paintings. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Nor. 
21: Historic Voyages. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Nov. 14: Watercolors, James E. 
Brockway. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 22: United Hemisphere 
Posters; To Nov. 29: Paintings 
€ Drawings, Tchelitchew; Sculp- 
ture, John Bernard Flannagan. 
Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing (24E54) Nov.: 5th Anniver- 
sary Shove. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) Nov. 8-29: 116th Annual. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
English Portraits and Sporting 


Pictures. 4 
Estelle Newman Gallery (66W55) 
To Nov. 14: Watercolors. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Novs 
English Portraits. +m 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cem 
tral Pk. W.) Nov.: Allied Arte 
ists of America, 29th Annual. 
New York University (Wash. 8q,)” 
Nov.: Paintings, Alice T. Mason, 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Te 
Nov. 30: 30: “Art For Heavens 
Sake.” 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Nov.: Honest Americans. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
Nov. 14: Paintings, J. M. Hanson, 
Pen and Brush (16E10) To Nov. 
29: Sculpture, Malvina Hoffman. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov, 28 
Paintings, Frederick Haucke. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov. 4-21 
Paintings, The Hetero Painters. 
Puma Gallery (108W57) To Dee.- 
1: New Drawings by Puma. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) To Nor. 
14: Paintings, Thomas Craig. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) Nov. 
3-18: Paintings, Max Weber, Mars- 
den Hartley and Abraham Rattner. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Te 
Nov. 13: Annual Black and White 
Show. 7 
Schaeffer-Brandt Galleries (61E57} 
To Nov. 23: Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Gallery (69E57) 
To Nov. %: Paintings, Aston 
Knight. 
Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madi- 
son) Nov.: Dutch Masters of the 
17th century. 

Andre Seligman (15E57) To Nor. 
27: Paintings, Botkin. 

Jacques Seligman (5E57) Nov. 
Study for Rouen Mural, Purvis 
De Chavannes. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Nov? 
Paintings by Old and Modern Mas 
ters; Early Objects of Art. 

60th Street Galleries (22E60) To 
Nov. 14: Paintings, Alexander Sid- 
eris. 

Studio Guild Gallery (130W57) Te 
Nov. 7: Oils, Dorothy D. Gran- 
ville; Nov. 9-21: Countess Zichy 
Students. 

Steuben Glass, Inc. (Fifth at 56) 
Nov.: Antique Glass. 

Vendome Gallery (23W56) Te 
Nov. 7: Five Man Show. 
Wakefield Book Shop (64E55) To 
Nov. 7%: Pain’ings. Antonio Al 
varez; Nov. 9-28: Group Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) Te 
Nov. 7: Gauguin and his Friends. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov- 
19: American Provincial Paintings- 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Nov. 
11-Dec. 12: Corot. / 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Nov. 3-287 
Gouache & Drawings, M. Graves. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
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